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SKETCH OF LIEUTENANT-GENERAL N. B. FORREST. 
NUMBER ONE, 


The life of any man, who owing nothing to fortune or to circum- 
stance, but in spite of both, rose to fame, interests us much more if, in 
his career, we meet with romantic features that lift us to ideal planes. 
The part taken in the late war by Forrest, though not a leading one, 
so abounds in incident, personal action, and brilliant achievement, 
that, in some respects, it is unequaled. It illustrates every phase of 
the Confederate struggle and exemplifies, in the epitcme of a single 
life, the varied triumphs and disappointments of a great people. The 
most distant lands can not be indifferent to his martial deeds, and 
what shall we say then, of those for whom he toiled and fought ? 

Nathan Bedford Forrest was born July 13, 1821, at Chapel Hiil, 
Tennessee. He was one of twins, who were the first born of 
a large family. His parents, William Forrest and Marian Beck, 
were of British descent, the Scotch, Irish, and English elements 
blending in both lines. In 1834, his father, with the hopes of better- 
ing his fortune, moved to the neighborhood of Salem, ‘lippah coun- 
ty, North Mississippi, a territory just opened to settlers by purchase 
from the Chickasaw Indians. Three yearsafter this change of residence 
the family suffered the loss of its bread winner and the widow and 
ten children were left to struggle with poverty. Nathan, then six- 
teen years old, had to take his father’s place in the management of 
the farm. Owing to the limited means of the family he had received 
but little education, but it was finished now and henceforth he had 
to study in the school of experience. Nathan did not shrink from 
the responsibility. - His strength increased urcer the weight of care 
and his manful fight enlarged his resources, while it brcught him the 
victory. In four or five years, by the help of his brothers, forture 
smiled and his mother rested in comparative prosperity. 

Having come off conqueror in life’s first battle, Nathan approccl cd 
manhocd, strong in spirit, forceful, and aspiring. In 1841, just le- 
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fore he had reached man’s estate, full of martial ardor and sympathiz- 
ing with Texas in her struggle for independence, he joined a con. 
pany of volunteers, and with them left for the distant field of war. 

At New Orleans, for some reason, the company disbanded and 
many retraced their steps, but Forrest with a few others kept straight 
on with faces like flint. At Houston, upon finding out that their 
services were not needed, those who had the means returned to their 
homes. Forrest was penniless, but with characteristic energy en- 
gaged as a common hand and split rails on a plantation until he had 
earned enough money to pay his way back to Mississippi. 

The following year he formed a partnership with an uncle at 
Hernando, Miss. It was here, about 1845, that in a street brawl, 
was first revealed his iron nerve under fire and his ready and efficient 
use of deadly weapons in mortal combat. 

Some difference between him and a Mr. Matlock having arisen 
over a business matter, a fight followed. Forrest was attacked on 
the street by Matlock, who was ably assisted by his two brothers 
and a man by the name of Bean. It was one against four, but 
Forrest often afterwards had to face greater odds on the battle-field. 
The engagement was.spirited and bloody,and one in which the knifeas 
well as the pistol was used. Forrest was wounded, but not severely, 
while all the Matlocks were hurt and their ally, Bean, was forced to 
abandon the field. As may be readily supposed, Forrest while resid- 
ing here participated in other deadly encounters. In Hernando, at 
this period, they seem to have been unavoidable by a man diligent 
in business and somewhat positive in character. 

On account of reverses which wrecked his fortune Forrest left 
Hernando, in 1852, andsettled in Memphis. He now became a real 
estate broker and a dealer in slaves. In six years he amassed a con- 
siderable property and turned his attention chiefly to raising cotton. 

By judicious investments he continued to add to his fortune till 
the breaking out of the war. At one time he was elected a member 
of the city council, and he won the rare distinction of coming out of 
office higher in the esteem of his fellow-citizens than when he went 
in. We can not refrain from relating one other event of his civil 
career, because it reveals, in a flash, the bold outlines of his charac- 
ter, and shows his sincere zeal in the cause of law and order: 

A young man by the name of Able, in a personal encounter, un- 
intentionally killed his antagonist, named Everson. ‘lhe slayer was 
a com non gambler, and of ill repute. The public, taking his guilt 
for granted, and fearing that he wou!d escape the penalties of the 
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law, thought he ought to be lynched. At an appoi:ted hour more 
than a thousand men went to the jail, and by threats prevailed upon 
the warden to give up the keys. Able was found and dragged forth 
with a rope around his neck. The angry mob followed the leaders 
who hustled him, with violence, to the Navy-yard, where it was 
intended to hang him. ‘The victim was under the fatal beam, and 
the rope adjusted. His mother and sister, with uplifted hands, 
standing on the scaffold, appealed in vain. Suddenly the tall form 
of Forrest is seen by the side of the executioner. With a sweep of 
his knife he cuts the rope, and seizes the captive in the name of the 
law. A few others kept near and co-operated with him. With this 
small support Forrest, fighting his way, hurried Able through the 
crowd, and actually took him back to prison. In a short time the en- 
raged multitude gathered around the jail and demanded the prisoner. 
Forrest again defied them. Standing on the prison’s front steps, pistol 
in hand, he declared he would kill the first man who attempted vio- 
lence. His boldness had the desired effect. The leaders, intimi- 
dated, hung back, and the crowd gradually dispersed. 

At the breaking out of the war Forrest was rich, being the owner 
of several plantations, and of considerable personal property. In 
politics he was conservative, though a pronounced States’-rights 
D:mocrat. In the heated canvass for the election of members of the 
State Convention he lent his influence to the Unionists. It was not 
until after the war proclamation of Mr. Lincoln that he, like many 
others, became an advocate for secession, as a last resort. When 
the rupture came, he foresaw that it would be more than a sixty 
days’ affair, and before putting on the harness of war he set his house 
in order. 

June 14, 1861, he enlisted as a private in the Tennessee (mounted) 
Rifles, and served in that capacity for nearly a month. But aman 
so widely known for energy, boldness, and determination could not 
remain in a pr.vate station. About July 14th, he was sent for by 
Governor Isham Harris and induced to undertake the raising of a 
regiment of cavalry. He set about the work at once. He visited 
several places in ‘Tennessee and Kentucky to start enlistments, and, 
to secure arms, went to Louisville. Here, with his own money, he 
bought and paid for five hundred pistols and one hundred cavalry 
equipments. To get them out of Louisville was a serious task. The 
object of his visit was suspected and he was watched. One day, 
while riding in the cars, he heard Colonel Crittenden say: ‘* Forrest 
ought to be arrested!’’ In the meantime, hearing that the Boone 
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Rangers, under Captain Frank Overton, were ready to enlist, he 
went to Brandenburg and mustered them in, ordering a detachment 
to move to the vicinity of Louisville and await orders. By the help 
of two friends, one of whom was Colonel R. C. Wintersmith, the 
pistols were carried, under linen dusters, to a livery stable, and 
hauled into the country as vegetables. The saddles were invoiced 


” 


‘‘leather,’’ and sent to a suburban tannery. The material of war 
safe outside, Forrest withdrew to a certain place and met, by chance, 
a detachment of the Boone Rangers. The ordnance stores were 
found and loaded in wagons and taken away. At Brandenburg the 
Rangers were equipped and armed; and, hoisting the Confederate 
flag, Forrest turned the head of the column toward the Southern 
border. Upon reaching Memphis he found, awaiting his return, a 
company under Captain May. With these two as a nucleus, he soon 
collected a battalion of eight companies, of which he was elected 
Lieutenant-colonel. 

Some time in November he was in camp at Princeton, Kentucky. 
Hearing that the gunboat, Conestoga, was on its way up the Cumber- 
land, to seize some Confederate stores at Canton, he at once gave the 
command to ‘‘saddle-up,’” and marched all night to anticipate the 
foe. He got there first, but had not long to wait before the smoke- 
stacks of the hostile stranger came in sight. At that time, gunboats 
were looked upon by the ignorant as death-dealing monsters that 
roamed at will, in invulnerable armor. In many places they went 
steaming and snorting up the Southern rivers, causing a nameless 
terror among the country people. It was dangerous to irritate them, 
by sharpshooting, from the banks, for they could sweep the land with 
theirlong guns. It was a growing impression that nothing but heavy 
artillery could avail against them, and that, without this, it was the 
height of folly for troops to do anything but to keep out of range of 
their cannon. 

In Forrest, judgment and daring harmonized. He was not of the 
kind to give any weight to imaginary dangers, and indeed liked 
much better to ‘rouse a lion than start a hare.” That which ap- 
palled others fascinated him. He entered what seemed a foolish 
contest with the eagerness of genius, confident in its-own unaided 
powers. Hiding most of his men along the bank, he placed a few 
in full view with the hope of enticing the crew ashore. The gun- 
boat came near, took a survey, anchored, and prepared for action. 
Being ready, she advanced with open ports, resolved to beat the 
brush with iron and lead before she landed any troops. As she ap- 
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proached from under cover along the shore, the crack of the rifle 
greeted her. In vain were the banks swept with canister and grape. 
The deadly missiles still poured through the open ports and after a 
combat of six hours the Conestoga withdrew and left Forrest the 
master of the field. 

After this affair, which rumor greatly exaggerated, Forrest was 
engaged in several reconnoitering expeditions. It was not till he 
reached the neighborhood of Greenville that he had his first cavalry 
fight. He came up with the enemy, December 28, 1861, near the 
village of Sacramento, Ky. The opposing forces were about of equal 
strength, four hundred each. The Federals, when discovered, were 
at a halt, looking back anxiously at the new-comers. Forrest at once 
dispelled all doubt as to his intention by seizing a carbine and dis- 
charging it at the column. The Federals retreated to the next hill 
and formed for battle. Forrest adopting then a plan of attack, that 
he afterwards nearly always followed, sent detachments to assault 
the flanks, while he pressed the center with his main column. Soon 
the enemy gave way and fled in great disorder. Among the fugitives 
dashed the Confederates in hot pursuit, Forrest in the lead. Carried 
away by the excitement of battle he ventured too far. He was at- 
tacked by a private and two officers at the same time. Shooting the 
trooper, whose well-aimed ball had pierced his coat collar, he dodged 
the sabers of the officers as he passed by and then suddenly halted 
and wheeled. He shot: one officer and badly wounded the other 
with his saber as he approached him. 

Says Major Kelly, his next officer in command: ‘ It was 
the first time I had seen the colonel in the face of the enemy, and 
when he rode up to me in the thick of the action, I could scarcely 
believe him to be the man I had known for several months. His 
face flushed till it bore a striking resemblance to a painted Indian 
warrior, and his eyes, usually mild in their expression, were blazing 
with the intense glare of a panther springing upon its prey.” 

The victory was complete and added greatly to Forrest’s reputa- 
tion. Shortly afterwards, he was ordered to Fort Donelson, where 
preparations were being made to resist the expected attack of Gen- 
eral Grant. 

In all the hard fighting around Fort Donelson, Forrest bore a 
conspicuous part. On the morning ofthe 15th of February, when the 
Federals had nearly completed their lines of circumvallation, a des- 
perate effort was made to open the way to Nashville. Forrest co-op- 
erated with the infantry. His first achievement was to charge a bat- 
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tery of six pieces and take it. After constant fighting during the 
day, towards evening he was met by Pillow, who, pointing to a bat- 
tery that was fearlessly vexing our advanced lines, said, ‘*Can you 
take that battery ?” ‘*I can try,” was Forrest’s answer, and he at 
once gave the order to form squadrons. Colonel Hanson,commanding 
the Second Kentucky Infantry, at Forrest’s request, prepared to 
support him. 

The hostile battery was planted on the crest of a hill across a val- 
ley, rough and full of heavy brush. On its right, for support, were 
two regiments of infantry. 

The Kentuckians crossed the valley and formed about one hun- 
dred yards from the crest of the hill, being protected ficm the fire of 
the Federals by the contour of the ground. Forrest halted near by. 

Presently Hanson advanced, himself on horseback, leading the 
charge. Without firing a shot the Kentuckians dashed over the sum- 
mit upon the enemy and drove them down the face of the ridge. 
Forrest about the same time charged the battery on the right. Into 
the advancing column poured grape and canister thick and fast. 
But the fiery horsemen never stopped till the guns were reached and 
a desperate hand-to-hand conflict was waged for their possession. 
The ground around the pieces ran with blood, which froze in puddles, 
and fifty Federal dead lying near showed how gallant a defense had 
been made. Forrest’s horse was killed, and though he himself was 
unhurt, his clothes had been piercedin many places. Mounting an- 
other horse he led his men in the pursuit. Ina short time the sec- 
ond horse was torn by a solid shot. On foot he returned to the cap- 
tured battery and was rejoined by some of his own men. 

The following summary of the work done that day by Forrest’s 
regiment is taken from his own report nearly verbatim : 

‘*In the early gray of the morning I moved to the attack. The 
first gun from the enemy killed a horse in my regiment. * * * 
I here passed our line of infantry with my command in moving to the 
center. I charged the enemy’s battery of six guns, which had kept 
several of our regiments in check for several hours. I captured the 
battery, killing most of the men and horses. * * I then moved on 
the flank of the enemy, obstinately maintaining their position. * * 
General Pillow coming up ordered me to charge the enemy in a ra- 
vine. I charged by squadrons. * We completely routed the 
enemy, leaving some two hundred dead in the hollow. Seeing the 
enemy’s battery to our right about to turn on us, I now ordered a 
charge on this battery, from which we drove the enemy, capturing 
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two guns, and following down the ravine captured the third. * * * 
We were employed the remainder of the evening in gathering up the 
arms and assisting in getting off the wounded.” 

About midnight Forrest was called to a council of the generals. Un- 
der the impression that the enemy, heavily re-enforced, had after 
dark reinvested the place and would make a desperate atrack in the 
morning, Floyd and Buckner advised a surrender. Pillow opposed 
it but acquiesced. Forrest disbelieved the report of the scouts of 
the return of the enemy. He went to his quarters and sent out scouts 
of hisown. They reported no enemy to be seen on the battle-field of 
the day. Forrest so told the generals, but a surrender being deter- 
mined on, Forrest swore he would go out if only one man followed 
him. And he did go out and with him five hundred men, not over 
the battle-field, but up the bank of the river, where the land was 
overflowed with water which reached to the sides of the horses. 

Forrest’s romantic escape from Fort Donelson made him famous. 
His name was on the lips of all, and wherever he went he was hailed 
as a hero. 

On the roth of March, 1862, the tenth company was added, 
making his regiment complete. At the election of officers, Forrest 
was elected colonel, the gallant Major Kelly lieutenant-colonel, and 
Private R. M. Balch major of the regiment. Soon the battle of 
Shiloh occurred, in which Forrest’s men were no idle spectators. In 
the retreat after the battle, Forrest, being next to the foe, was be- 
trayed into a charge that nearly cost him his life. With about three 
hundred and sixty men, consisting of a Texas company, a part of his 
own regiment, and some Kentuckians, under Captain John Morgan, 
he had made a stand. ‘The enemy greatly outnumbered him, and 
advanced with confidence. Forrest, taking advantage of some con- 
fusion in their ranks, ordered a charge, and dashed upon them. The 
Federal cavalry gave way, and, running over the infantry, involved 
them in a hopeless rout. Carried away by the exultation of triumph, 
Forrest kept penetrating deeper and deeper into the huddling masses 
of the foe. All at once he beheld in front the main body drawn up 
insolid ranks. Checking his horse he. looked around and saw that 
his own men were already retiring with their prisoners, and that the 
enemy, observing his position, were in the act of firing upon him. 
The cries of ‘* Kill him!” ‘Shoot him!” ‘Stick him!” mingled 
with the reports of the guns fired at short range. His horse, though 
mortally shot, still carried his rider bravely on. Forrest himself 
received a dangerous wound in the side, and rode with one leg hang- 
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ing lifeless in the stirrup. Still, with pistoi in hand, he fought his 
way back and rejoined his regiment. His wound gave him a fur. 
lough of sixty days, but, in less than thirty, though suffering much, 
he was back in the saddle, at the head of his troopers. 

About the roth of June, he was promoted to the command of a 
brigade of cavalry operating near Chattanooga, under General Kirby 
Smith. With the increase of opportunity, his energy redoubled. By 
the 6th of July, he had crossed the Tennessee, and with a force of 
1,300 men he entered Middle Tennessee, then occupied and pos- 
sessed by the Federals, and began one of his characteristic cam- 
paigns. He captured the garrison at Murfreesboro, drove in pickets 
around Nashville, and attacked in succession outlying detachments. 
Though hotly pursued, he safely recrossed the Tennessee after hay- 
ing killed and wounded three hundred and fifty of the enemy, and 
captured 2,000 prisoners, with immense stores. Not very long after 
this Forrest, with his brigade, accompanied Bragg into Kentucky. 
At Bardstown, he received orders from Bragg to go to Middle Ten- 
nessee, for the purpose of consolidating the new as well as old levies 
in that region, with the promise that they should all be under his 
command. Forrest, without complaining, obeyed orders, and went 
diligently to work to form into regiments, and unite under one com- 
mand, the fragments of companies and battalions he found there. It 
was a task that required a skillful hand, and was performed witha 
tact that reflected great credit upon Forrest. His talent for molding 
raw troops into steady fighters, and of implanting an esprit de corps, 
even before companionship under fire had furnished the ‘tie which 
binds,” was seldom surpassed. His power, in this respect, was soon 
illustrated by the behavior of the new brigade in Western Tennessee, 
whither he was sent by Bragg, roth of December, 1862. With 
about 1,800 men he crossed the Tennessee on the 15th of December. 
He was gone about two weeks, and marched, on an average, twenty 
miles a day. Though constantly pursued, and forced to turn and 
fight nearly every day, he kept gathering recruits, horses, and cattle, 
and capturing outlying detachments of Federals. Sometimes he 
doubled like a fox, and sometimes, when almost surrounded, he 
would march, apparently, into the very jaws of destruction, for the 
purpose of throwing the enemy off his trail. Upon approaching 
Jackson, Tennessee, he heard that it was held by 15,000 infantry, 
with thirty pieces of artillery. Of course, it was proper to give this 
city a wide berth, but it would not do to show timidity ; besides, he 
might pick up something in the neighborhood. To deceive the 
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enemy as to his strength he resolved to make a feint upon the town. 
Disposing his forces so as to magnify their numbers, he drove in the 
pickets and threatened an assault all day. In the meantime, he sent 
out detachments to capture the nearest stations, with their garrisons, 
and to stop approaching trains. ‘This was done, and nearly two hun- 
dred prisoners brought in. After dark, to keep up the delusion, a 
wagon load of kettle-drums were utilized. Being judiciously distrib- 
uted in the neighboring woods, their continuous rattle conveyed the 
impression that a large force of infantry was near by. 

The echoes of the martial music had hardly died away, before 
Forrest, with his gallant troops, had gone. 

On the 2oth, with three hundred men, he boldly assaulted the for- 
tified depot at Trenton, garrisoned with four hundred soldiers, and 
Colonel Fry, the Federal commander, upon handing Forrest his 
sword, expressed some regret at the hardness of his lot. ‘‘ Take 
back your sword!” said Forrest, “as it is a family relic, but I hope, 
when next worn, it will be in a better cause than that of attempting 
the subjugation of your countrymen! ” 

On the 21st, he learned that fully 10,000 men were in pursuit, 
moving in various directions, to intercept him. He heeded them 
not, but kept right on, northward, never turning his face homeward 
until the 23d, pushing on with his trains, taking stockades and towns, 
and enlisting men. At last he was so hemmed in that the loss of his 
train and cattle seemed inevitable. But Forrest, like David, was 
always ready to run any risk to save the ‘‘ stuff.” Nothing better 
showed his self-confidence than thg tenacity with which he clung to 
his cattle and trains. He abandoned nothing—but to deceive, cut 
his way out in one direction and sent his émfedimenta in another. 
To elude the foe, he resolved to cross the Obion over an old, rickety 
bridge, by roads almost impassable. The head of the train reached 
the river after dark, in the midst of a freezing rain. The prospect 
was gloomy, indeed, yet, in less than an hour, timbers were cut and 
planted to support the bridge, which, though now made firm, was 
slippery with ice. ‘The teamsters were appalled. Forrest mounted 
the saddle-horse and drove the first team across. Those that followed 
floundered and stalled. The ice, the darkness, and the mud made 
all but Forrest despair. By his orders the men dismounted, and in 
organized gangs took hold of wagons and artillery and brought them 
safely over the bridge. Thence he moved toward Lexington. Near 
this point he was attacked by a superior force, and compelled to halt 
and fight. After a stubborn contest he drove off the foe and pro- 
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ceeded with his flocks, trains, and stores toward the Tennessee river, 
which he crossed in the face of the enemy on the goth. During his 
raid of two weeks he had fought three battles, destroyed fifty railroad 
bridges, and so much of the trestle-work of the Mobile & Ohio Rail- 
road as to render it useless for the rest of the war, captured or killed 
more tHan 2,000 of the enemy, and returned with all his men fully 
armed and equipped, and his command stronger in numbers. 


{Written for the Bivovac.] 


MANEY’S BRIGADE AT MISSIONARY RIDGE. 


The morning of the 25th of November, 1863, the day of the battle 
of Missionary Ridge, dawned beautifully clear, crisp, and cool. The 
night before, the moon had filled and had given us the comparative 
rarity of a complete eclipse. Cheatham’s division, comprised en- 
tirely of TTennesseans and embracing fcur brigades, had, a day or 


two before the battle, been dismembered and Maney’s brigade was 
assigned to Walker’s division. ‘This was done by order of the War 
Department, for these reasons: Being composed of troops from but 
one State, the brunt of a heavy battle falling upon them, might cause 
a disproportionate loss to that State. Another reason was, that, by 
dividing it, and assigning the different brigades to commands ccm- 
posed of troops from the various States, an inspiriting influence of 
State pride, would produce an emulation to greater courage and dis- 
cipline. These reasons certainly seem sound, but they were, never- 
theless, regarded with some dissatisfaction by the men. And this 
arose from three overwhelming facts, which the successor of General 
Bragg (General Johnston) afterward fully recognized. These rea- 
sons were, first, they had every confidence in their division com- 
mander, General Cheatham; second, they had every confidence in 
the brigades with which they were associated, and with whom they 
had fought in numerous battles and skirmishes ; and third, they had 
a bountiful amount of self-respect, State pride, and national price. 
They knew the men on either side of them, and they believed and 
felt that no undue portion of the hardship and fighting would be 
borne by any one brigade, but that all of them would not only do 
their full share, but insist on the privilege of doing it. Well mighta 
commander feel complimented, when some month or so later, upon 
the order being given, making Cheatham’s division to consist of the 
old four brigades which had so long been associated together under 
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one of the best and most provident of major-generals, to find the 
men—the private soldiers—demanding the privilege of marching to 
army headquarters to thank the general for his consideration. 

The January number of the SourHERN Bivouac contains a well 
written article on the battle of Missionary Ridge, and the writer of 
this acknowledges the general truth and accuracy thereof. But he 
wishes to supplement this admirable statement in order to show, as 
nearly as recollection will permit, the operations of Maney’s brigede 
on this particular day. Daylight found it a short distance to the 
right of Bragg’s headquarters. It was understood among the men 
that Walker’s division, to which we had been attached, upon the dis- 
memberment of Cheatham’s was to occupy the position of a reserve, 
and our experience had proved that this position means simply this: 
When the line in front of you breaks, and disorganization becomes 
visible by the sight of men retreating in confusion right over your 
lines, the reserve is expected to do still harder fighting, and to suc- 
ceed where other gallant men have failed. This had been the case 
with us at Murfreesboro. ‘There Maney’s brigade, having been held 
in observation for some days before the battle, and being placed in 
the reserve, found themselves called upon to fill up a gap in the Con- 
federate line, within not more than ten minutes from the time the 
battle fairly commenced. It was thus at Missionary Ridge, Just 
after daylight, the Federal army of nearly 70,000 men became ex- 
posed to fuil view as the fog arose. They were drawn up in three 


double lines, at intervals of some three hundred yards as nearly as 
the eye can guess. Suddenly are seen three steamers pushing out 
from Chattanooga, up the Tennessee. General Bragg rides up be- 


hind us, and with field glass in hand, watches the proceedings. 
Pretty soon the steamers stop. They are now five or six miles above 
Chattanooga, ‘They go back and forth across the river as ferry- beats, 
and later, for all this took time, we see regiment after regiment filing 
into line. General Hardee rides up and orders a battery to open. 
The steep nature of the ground prevents the men from getting one of 
the guns into proper position. He shouts for a spade and presently 
some artillerist brings one. He snatches it himself, and hastily plugs 
out a hole in which the trail of the gun can rest. The cannon oyen. 
We can see the shells burst directly in front of the forming columns. 
Wecan see the men fail who are killed or wounded. Ambulances 
drive up hastily and get the wounded, but leave the dead. We can 
almost count the number, killed or wounded by each discharge. The 
infantry, standing as we were behind the guns with muskets stacked 
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in line, collect in groups and watch the effect of each shot. — It is not 
shooting birds, but men. There is a silence and reserve on every 
fice. We look around us and see our own single line, and in front, 
three lines stretching for miles to the left, and know that it is a ques 
tion of one to three. The infantry talk quietly, almost in whispers, 
Seldom has the eye of man rested on a grander sight. But there 
is no sign of wavering; it is solicitude. The enemy can see us as 
well as we can see them. After awhile we are moved behind the 
ridge, and are slowly marched toward the right. The private sol- 
diers are thinking, but there is little talk. The signs are unmistak- 
able that there will be bloodshed before night. There is a dreadful 
suspense. We are looking every moment for an announcement of 
attack, by the sound of musketry. We know the sound and have 
been init. At length we reach the tunnel over the East Tennessee 
& Virginia railroad. ‘There is a line in front of us, but it is hidden 
from view, being just over the crest of the ridge. Looking around 
at this point we see in the support of the front line, the single brig. 
ade of General Maney. As nearly as I can recollect, it was then 
composed of the First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee Regiments 
(consolidated) ; the Sixth and Ninth (consolidated) ; Colonel Suggs’ 
Tennessee Regiment (the Fifty-fourth, I believe); a small battalion 
of some four companies, and the remnant of McMurray’s Fourth 
Confederate Tennessee. Turner’s battery was attached to the brig- 
ade. It was armed with four twelve-pounder Napoleon guns, cap- 
tured at Perryville by the First Tennessee Infantry. By act of the 
Confederate Congress, and under the orders of General Bragg, they 
had been engraved with the names of several gallant members of 
M iney’s brigade who fell there. We crossed the tunnel referred to 
and came toa halt. It must have been about midday. Shells were 
coming over, and bursting set fire to the woods. The infantry lean 
on their guns, and know that musketry will soon displace artillery. 
A man rides down the hill. He is dressed in citizen’s clothes, and 
with no insignia of rank, but every one knows who heis. _ It is Gen- 
eral Pat Cleburne. He hurriedly dismounts. General Maney meets 
him and he is off his horse in an instant. There was a road used by 
country people for hauling wood, which ran just above the tunnel on 
the north-east side of the ridge. The company of which I was 4 
member (‘* Rock City Guards”) was at that time, immediately left, 
of the left center company, and corresponded to what in the old or- 
ganization would have been Company G. In the regiment it was 
never known, or called, by any other name than ‘Rock City 
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Guards.” We were about one hundred yards north of the tunnel 
and facing toward the west. The generals mentioned above, when 
they dismounted were within ten feet of the writer, and he heard 
every word. General Cleburne rapidly explained to General Maney 
the nature of his lines, which was that of a semicircle, and which 
covered the front of but one brigade, as I believe, that of General. 
Govan, and one of the finestin the army. General Cleburne drew 
with his finger in the sand of the road, an outline of his line, and. 
added that the enemy had possession of a hill immediately in his, 
front, and were preparing to attack. This hill was about five hundred 
yards from the crest of the line occupied by the one brigade of Cle- 
burne’s division. The writer had, about a month before the battle, 
been all over both hills, and had stood picket in their neighborhood. 
At that time the First Tennessee Infantry of Cheatham’s division, 
formed the extreme right of the Confederate line, and its picket duty 
further on to the right, was supplemented by details from a cavalry 
regiment. I am certain, that on the day of the battle, not more than 
one small brigade of Cleburne’s division was on the line of Mission- 
ary Ridge, north of the tunnel. General Cleburne hurriedly said to 
General Maney, ‘‘ When I send for re-enforcements, send me the 
best regiment you have,” and instantly started to the front. Judging 
by my recollection, not five minutes elapsed before heavy musketry 
firing took place immediately in our front, and not more than ten 
minutes had passed before a courier dashed down the hill with sum- 
mons for assistance. The First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee 
Regiments (consolidated) were ordered forward instantly,and Colonel 
Suggs’ regiment was also sent. 

General Maney, a few days ago, stated to the writer that it being 
anew addition to his brigade, he was anxious to train it in the metl -. 
ods of the other regiments while under fire. Its gallant commander 
lost his life, and his regiment did splendid service. But when the 
order was given to the First and Twenty-seventh Tennessee Regi- 
ment to advance, they rushed forward, and reaching the crest of the 
hill were greeted with a shower of bullets which came ‘‘as though 
they were sifted.” The semicircular nature of the line, which was 
protected by a number of trees, felled and piled one upon another, 
threw a converging fire upon the right and the left two center com- 
panies of the regiment, while the left three companies were, from the 
nature of the ground, placed ina position which caused them to face 
toward the railroad cut from which point no attack could possibly be 
made. The Tennessee regiments merged themselves into the line 
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in front, which enabled Govan’s brigade to press its line still further 
to the right, and to gallantly and successfully resist every attempt to 
turn his flank. The writer scrambled as best he could, over the 
forms of the brigade in front, and found himself hugging the earth 
underneath a piece of artillery, with one other gun, some twenty 
paces to the right. 

These were the only pieces to the right of the tunnel so far as my 
observation extended. The enemy, in three columns, had, in the 
meantime, pressed forward to within fifteen paces of our line. Our 
battery, double-shotted with canister, was completely silenced, for 
it was instant death to expose any vital part of the body. The bul- 
lets were riddling the spokes of the carriages, and numbers were 
flattened on the tires and muzzles of the guns. Stones were thrown 
into our lines, and we threw them into the lines of the enemy, ata 
distance so short that they had an effect. A man immediately on 
the right of the writer, raising himself up to fire, received a bullet in 
his cheek before he could pull the trigger. A hat raised above the 
logs, on the point of a bayonet, was riddled in less time than it takes 
to write it, and the writer distinctly remembers brushing fragments 
of bark from his own hat which were cli} ped off the logs in front by 
bullets. This dreadful fire could not long continue. ‘There was no 
sign of yielding on either side. But the Confederates were trained 
soldiers, as well as the enemy. ‘There was no order given to charge. 
The men knew that the only hope of ending the conflict was to 
charge. We had the advantage of position, and this we well knew. 
‘The order to advance came from no general officer. It came from 
the men themselves. It meant death to many, but perhaps safety to 
the majority. The first men to jump over the works were the left 
three companies of the First and Twenty-seventh ‘Tennessee Regi- 
ment. ‘These companies were commanded respectively : Company 
K, Captain Lawler; Company I, ‘ Railroad Boys,” by Lieutenant 
Smith; Company H, Captain Beasley. Up to this time these com- 
panies had been unable to participate effectively in the fight. They 
principally faced toward the railroad cut, full twenty feet in depth, 
and a foe in front could not reach them. Between the extreme right 
of the Federal attacking column and this railroad cut there was suff- 
cient space for them to deploy. The men, as well as officers, saw 
that by jumping over the logs and wheeling to the right they could 
take the enemy in the flank. This they gallantly did. The effect 
on the Confederates was instantly perceptible. There was an almost 


universal cry of ‘‘Charge them!” Every man with an unloaded gun 
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was hurriedly sending a cartridge home. Seeing what was certain 
to take place, the artillerists sprang to their guns, shouting, ‘‘ Wait 
til we can give you a good send-off,” and hastily turning them 
slightly to the right, and, at the same time depressing the muzzle 
until they seemed almost to the ground, at the short distance of not 
more than fifteen paces, fired them off with terrific effect. At the 
sound of the discharge the whole line of the Tennessee regiments 
and Govan’s brigade, leaped over the works, and in less than two 
seconds found themselves in the very midst of the Federals. The 
enemy had not calculated on the Confederates abandoning their 
works to meet them in the open field. | But the truth is, that the 
opposing lines had been so close that the works protected the enemy 
as much as ourselves. It was like shooting at each other across logs. 
The issue of the conflict at this point was not, for an instant, doubt- 
ful. Numbers of the Federals dropped their guns, and, with hands 
over head, rushed through our lines to surrender. In this change of 
position, hats were hurriedly exchanged, without the slightest cere- 
mony, and without regard to the equality of the trade. The Con- 
federates were, in all cases, the gainers. The great bulk of the 
enemy withdrew down the hill in confusion. Those who manfully 
stood their ground were, for an instant, unable to fire, for fear of 
shooting their own men, who had rushed forward in surrender. 
Taeir color-bearers, in many instances, bravely stood up, and their 
célors were torn from their hands. Joseph Carney, of Company C, 
Rock City Guards, seized a flag, while another Confederate grasped 
the staff. The colors were literally torn in two between them. Lieu- 
tenant House, of the ‘‘ Railroad Boys,” informed the writer that 
one of his men had a difficulty on the field with a member of Govan’s 
brigade, as to which of them was entitled to another stand that 
had been seized by both at the same instant. Colonel Field, of the 
First Tennessee, is reported to have knocked down a Federal color- 
bearer with a stone, and seized them as he fell. Certain it is, that 
the conflict partook largely of the nature of a hand-to-hand fight, but 
the enemy were driven down the hill with great slaughter, the lines 
being so intermingled that the supporting Federal batteries could not 
fire for fear of killing as many of their own men asof us. It was not 
until the foot of the hill was reached, that the lines of the two armies 
became disengaged. ‘The Federals were clambering up the opposite 
hill to reach their reserve. ‘The Confederates slowly returned to 
their own works, stopping every now and then to deliver a musket 
shot at long, but still practicable range. No sooner, however, had 
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the Confederates started back to’their works, than the Federal bat- 
teries re-opened fire with great fury. A Confederate battery to the 
left of the tunnel took up the fight and drew a large share of atten- 
tion from the batteries which were firing at us. When the Confed- 
erates reached their breastworks of logs, they had several hundred 
prisoners, and a number of stands of Federal colors. ‘The original 
line of Cleburne was exactly where it was when the attack was 
brought on, and the supporting Tennessee regiments, of Maney’s 
brigade, were quietly withdrawn, under a terrific artillery fire, to the 
shelter behind the ridge. Here guns were stacked. The fragments 
of the captured Federal colors were cut up, and portions distributed 
to every man who wanted any, so that nearly every one in the regi- 
ment had a strip of red, white, or blue in his hat-band. The prison- 
ers were sent back to the rear. The men drew out their rations and 
proceeded to eat their dinner. Noon had long since passed, and 
still the private soldier on the right knew nothing of disaster, and 
thought that a victory had been gained. These thoughts were speed- 
ily dispelled. The order was given to fallin. The line was formed. 
But this time it is to the left of the tunnel, and facing toward the 
south-west. 

It was now plainly to be seen that disaster had overtaken 
the left of the Confederate line, and that, in all probability, more 
fighting, and of a desperate nature, might be apprehended. Several 
lines were drawn up in our front. But it seems that the enemy had, 
at length, been checked in that quarter, and I believe that General 
Bragg, in his official report, gave great and well-deserved credit for 
this result to Bates’ brigade. So far as Maney’s brigade was con- 
cerned, the operations of the day were closed. 

Returning to the proceedings of the early morning, it seems cer- 
tain, from conversations held by the writer with members of the 
Second Tennessee Infantry, at that time a part of Lucius Polk’s 
brigade, of Cleburne’s division, that this brigade, on the starting out 
of the steamers from Chattanooga, had been ordered to the right 
bank of Chickamauga creek, where it empties into the Tennessee 
river, and, upon finding that the Federals on the opposite side of the 
river had landed further down, it was ordered back to guard the 
railroad bridges across the Chickamauga, which were situated about 
half a mile to our rear. One of these, on the East Tennessee & 
Virginia Railroad, was of stone; the other, on the Western & At- 
lantic Railroad, was of wood. The latter had been floored with 
plank, and, at nightfall, the Confederate army began crossing it. We 
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found, when Maney’s brigade crossed, after dark, that preparations 
had been made to fire it, and, marching some two miles further, we 
halted for the night near Chickamauga Station. 

PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


[Written for the Bivovac.] 


‘“ PELHAM, OF ALABAMA.” 


Up to the forefront, spoke never a breath, 
Up to the battle, the cannons and death, 
Up by the fierce guns over the ford, 
Rode young John Pelham, his hat on his sword. 
Out spoke bold Stuart, our cavalry lord, 
** Back to your guns, lad ;” never a word 
Uttered the gunner as onward he spurred, 
On with the cavalry ; no business there ; 
Backward the wind blew his bright yellow hair, 
Black blew the battle smoke from the red fire, 
Up rose the bartle dust higher and higher ; 
Out rang the silver notes clear as a bell, 
Heard above the bursting of shrapnel and shell ; 
Out rang the orders from Fitz Lee, the brave,— 
Charge the left battery,” “ God! ‘tis his grave,” 
On by the crashing balls, hissing balls, then— 
Sabers and pistols and horses and men 
Over the hill went, over the dead, 
Fitz Lee and cavalry, Pelham ahead ! 
Down by the sulphur smoke to the red plain, 
On the left battery Pelham is slain. 


‘* Gently now comrades, take up the bier, 
Sear it back quickly, the battle is near,” 
Re'n down the charger, muffle the tread, 

‘Weep, L ght Artillery,” Pelham is dead. 


Soft, let me look at the white, white face, 
Fair, as of woman, all womanly grace ; 
Closed are the eyes that flashed on the field, 
Broken the falchion that never would yield. 
Still is the heart that beat for his land, 
Hushed is the voice, and cold is the hand ; 
Never to ride with the ringing brigade ; 
Never to lead with the glittering blade ; 
Never to charge with the Red Cross again— 
Weep, Light Artillery!’’ Pelham is slain. 
Vou. II, No. 7—20. 
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«¢ Peace, Light Artillery!” ’Tis the hero we bear; 
Brush back the threads of his bright, sunny hair, 

‘¢ All hail ye, his comrades!’ Stifle your grief! 

‘“* Look!” ’Tis the face of your beautiful chief ; 

‘* Droop, Red Cross banner!” Pitiless gun!” 

‘‘ Peace!” ’Tis the ashes of Chivalry’s scn! 

‘* Weep, Alabama!’’ another of thine 
Hath pillowed his soul at the ultimate shrine. 
He passed from your midst to the valley of tears, 
And left you the foot-prints of glorious years ! 

*¢ Droop, Red Cross banner!” the gallant and brave 
Slumbers but now, for the echoless grave. 
Rein down the charger! Muffle the tread! 

‘¢ Weep, Alabama!” John Pelham is dead. 


| Written te the Bivovac.] 
THE FIRST DUEL IN KENTUCKY. 


Previous to the separation of Kentucky from Virginia, there were 
hostile meetings between her citizens, but the combatants were 
usually plain pioneers who, knowing little and caring less about the 
code, settled their difficulties with the weapons with which nature 
had armed them. ‘They battered and bruised with fists and feet, 
gouged out eyes with their thumbs, and bit off ears and noses with 
their teeth, and thus inflicted injuries which the chivalry of a later 
day pronounced worse than the effects of the fatal steel and deadly 
lead. 

The first duel @ /a mode in the State of Kentucky, was arranged 
at Louisville in 1792, and, luckily for all concerned, had a comic in- 
stead of a tragic termination. The principals and seconds were 
among the most prominent citizens of that period, whose descen- 
dants are yet in our midst occupying the highest social positions. 
John Thruston, a son of the celebrated fighting parson of Virginia, 
who, at the beginning of the war of independence, laid aside his 
sacerdotal gown, put on the uniform of the rebellion, raised a com- 
pany and led it against the British, was the challenging party. John 
Harrison, a member of that distinguished family which gave a gov- 
ernor to Virginia and a President to the United States, who went 
into the revolutionary war a private and by brave deeds came outa 
major, was the challenged party. Robert Breckinridge, a member 
of the convention which framed our first constitution and sat as the 
first speaker of our House of Representatives, was the second of 
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Thruston, and Jacobus Sullivan, a fearless pioneer who would at any 
time avoid a good dinner for what he called a good fight, was the 
second of Harrison. 

In those early days the best citizens of each county were commis- 
sioned by the Governors as justices of the peace. Thruston and 
Harrison had both held this office under Governor Randolph, of 
Virginia, and so soon as Governor Shelby was seated in the guber- 
natorial chair of Kentucky, he recommissioned them for Jefferson 
county. 

It was not long after Squire Thruston opened his office in the 
new State before he was called upon to try an issue between two of 
his neighbors. It was Thruston’s first case under his new ccmmis- 
sion, and he saw in it the elements of a family quarrel which indi- 
cated that no matter what judgment he might render, one of his neigh- 
bors would be dissatisfied. He, therefore, issued the warrant and 
made it returnable before ‘Squire Harrison for trial. Harrison, in 
trying the case, discovered that it was based on family differences 
that ought to be adjusted, and as it was his first case also, in the new 
State, he took particular pains to reconcile the parties. He succeed- 
ed in bringing the parties to a better understanding, rendered a 
judgment satisfactory to both, and, being pleased with his own work, 
charged no fees. 

Soon after the trial was over Thruston called on Harrison for the 
twelve and a half cents allowed him by law for issuing the original war- 
rantin the case. Harrison told him he had charged no fees in the case 
and had not collected the twelve and a half cents. ‘Thruston replied 
that while it was Harrison’s unquestioned right to charge nothing 
for his own services, yet that right did not extend to the remission 
of the fees of another for services rendered. Harrison admitted 
that this was true, but said that if he were to pay the twelve and a 
half cents it would have to come out of his own pocket, and this he 
did not intend should be done. One word brought on another until 
a quarrel ensued, and epithets were exchanged that were easier 
spoken than borne. ‘They separated full of wrath with mutual assu- 
rances that each might expect to hear further from the other. 

Thruston hurried from the scene, sent for his friend Breckin- 
ridge, detailed the occurrences at Harrison’s office, and, without ask- 
ing the advice of his friend as to what should be done, handed him 
a peremptory challenge with a request that he bear it immediately to 
Harrison. Breckinridge did not like the lightning speed with which 
things were starting off, but in a kind of mechanical mode bore 
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away the hostile note, and before the sun of that same day. was set 
handed it to Harrison. What Harrison might have done, if a little 
more time had been allowed does not appear, but it is possible if he 
had not received a challenge he would have sent one. So soon as 
Harrison received Thruston’s note he accepted its terms and named 
rifles at sixty yards as the weapons and distance. Then summoning 
his friend Sullivan to his aid, he directed him, without delay, toar. 
range with Breckinridge the time and place of meeting. Here Sul- 
livan, like Breckinridge, was hurried along with a rapidity he did 
not fancy, but knew not how to avoid. 

The seconds got together the night of the same day of the diffi. 
culty, and arranged for the hostile meeting the next afternoon at a 
small opening in the woods back of the present Broadway. When 
the place of meeting was reached, at the appointed time, sixty yards 
were stepped off by the seconds and the positions of the principals 
designated. The rifles were then loaded by the seconds—Breckin- 
ridge loading one and handing it to Sullivan for Harrison and Sulli- 
van loading the other and handing it to Breckinridge for Thruston. 
Everything was conducted with the scrupulous courtesy indicative of 
the ball-room, rather than the duelling-field; and no one would have 
inferred from the countenances of Thruston and Harrison that any- 
thing involving life was in contemplation. The principals having 
been placed in position and their rifles handed them, the seconds 
tossed a dollar for the word. Breckinridge won ; but instead of 
turning at once to the principals and giving the word, he asked Sul- 
livan what he thought of this affair anyhow? Sullivan answered 
that the movements had been so rapid that he had had no time to 
think at all, and in turn asked Breckinridge what he thought? 
Breckinridge replied that he did not like the appearance of things, 
and feared that the world might misinterpret the facts and assume 
that two prominent citizens had been hurried into a duel about 
twelve anda half cents. Sullivan admitted that such might be pub- 
lic opinion, and added that if the duel should prove fatal it would 
be too bad for the world to say two such citizens had slain one an- 
other for a ninepence. The seconds, therefore, agreed to call the 
principals together and try to reconcile them. 

When they got together, Breckinridge, in an earnest and feeling 
manner, stated that he and Sullivan had just talked the matter over, 
and were agreed that the meeting had been unwisely hurried too far 
without the advice of friends, chosen for the purpose, having been 
either asked or given; that the fact of the difficulty having arisen 
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out of the twelve and a half cents allowed a magistrate for issuing a 
warrant, would lead many to say, no matter how unjustly, that the 
duel was fought for that paltry sum, and that such a reputation 
would be intolerable for men in their positions. He reminded them 
that they were both heads of families, and civil officers, with other 
claims than their own upon their lives and reputations; that although 
the affair had been too rapidly conducted to allow hot blood to cool, 
there was yet time for reason to resume her sway over passion; and 
then besought them, as old friends, with but a single jar in a life of 
unusual smoothness, to forgive and forget a single offense, and act 
toward one another as if nothing to ruffle their former feelings had 
occurred. 

If there was any hesitation in the minds of the principals, as to 
the propriety of a reconciliation, after these manly words of Breckin- 
ridge, it was not increased by the unexpected speech and queer prop- 
osition of Sullivan, which followed. So soon as Breckinridge had 
ceased, Sullivan, without waiting to hear what Harrison or Thruston 
might say, spoke as follows : 

“ Feller-citizens, them’s my sentiments! It won’t do for this 
fight to go on! The Bargrass people, whar ’Squire Thruston lives, 
will swar he fit for twelve an’ a half cents; and them bad town boys, 
where Squire Harrison lives, when he runs them out of his water- 
million patch, will call him ‘old fightin’ ninepence.’ I like a good 
fight better than a hot toddy of a cold night, but I hate a bad fight 
worse than a nest of yaller-jackets. There ain’t no good in this fight, 
nohow. I don’t like the weepons, nuther. Rifles is all right fer In- 
juns and bars, but they are awful things turned agin friends. If you 
had painted yer eyes black with yer fists, or even doubled one an- 
other up by kicks in the belly, when you quarreled, it would have 
been reg’lar, but to go to borin’ holes through one another with rifle 
balls, like augers through poplar logs, won’t do at all. The com- 
mandment of the Scripter says, ‘Thou shalt not kill,’ but it don’t say 
thou shalt not hit with the fist, and kick with the foot when a feller 
makes you mad. I propose, tharfour, that we wind up this fight with 
a shootin’ match, fur a gallon of whisky. Our side agin yer side, will 
shoot at a tree the size of a man, sixty yards, at the word, and the 
shot nearest the center wins.” 

So soon as Sullivan finished his speech, Thruston and Harrison, 
who had both been compelled to laugh at its oddity, simultaneously 
extended to one another the right hand. A hearty shake followed, 
and the difficulty was all over. Nothing now remained to be done 
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on the ground but to have the shooting-match, proposed by Sullivan, 
A. beech, about the size of a man, was selected, at sixty yards, and 
Thruston made the first shot. The tree was hit on the left side, and 
Harrison acknowledged that, if he had been there, he should have 
had a stitch in the side. Harrison shot next, and hit the tree in the 
center. Thruston now acknowledged that if he had been there he 
should have had a stomach-ache. Breckinridge shot next, and hit 
midway between the shots of Thruston and Harrison. All now 
agreed that this was the shot of a mediator, and that it was, in its 
proper place, midway between the other two. Last of all, Sullivan 
shot, and missed the tree. A hearty laugh followed, at the expense 
of Sullivan, but he said he imagined the tree to be a man shooting at 
him, and suggested, that if the others had shot at men shooting at 
them, their shots might have been different. 

The ball of Harrison having hit the center, it was decided that 
Thruston and Breckinridge must pay for the liquor. Off all started, in 
high, good humor for the grocery store of Charles Nabb, to get the 
whisky. <A gallon was measured into a stone jug, and after all had 
taken a friendly glass, the balance was voted to Sullivan for his re- 
markable speech and shot. Sullivan bore off the jug in triumph, and 
would often have gone through the same scene. for such a reward. 
Thruston and Harrison were the good friends in after life that they 
had been before, and both of them often told and joked of the in- 
tended serious meeting that ended so comically. 


[Written for the Bivovac.] 


AN INCIDENT. 


In the last days of the war our division of cavalry, under General 
Wm. H. Jackson, had been operating against General Wilson, and 
were in camp near Sumpterville, Ala. We were cut off by high 
water and otherwise, from communication with the outside world, 
and were dependent for information on what was called ‘‘ the grape 
vine.” No doubt the reason it was so called was because the news 
it brought was always of an exhilarating kind; for whichever army 
the ‘‘ grape vine” was worked, it invariably brought reports of great 


victories and prophecies of speedy triumph. The prisoners we had 
captured had been telling us that General Lee had surrendered and 
that the war was as good as over, but our ‘‘grape vine” kindly as- 
sured us that only General Fitzhugh Lee, with a small rear guard 
had been captured, while General R. E. Lee had effected a junction 
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with Johnston, had crushed Sherman, and was turning northward to 
recover the lost ground. At the same time we were informed by the 
same veracious comforter that General Kirby Smith had swept every- 
thing before him inthe Trans- Mississippi department and was march- 
ing on St. Louis. Never, since the first battle of Manassas, had our 
hopes for the speedy triumph of the South beenso high. To us thus 
elated came Governor Harris, on his way to Mexico, and a courier 
with dispatches, bringing us the dismal truth that Lee and Johnston 
had both surrendered and that General Richard Taylor had gone to 
Mobile to surrender us. The blow was terrible in its suddenness as 
well as in its heaviness, and a sadder night never shut in upon 
crushed hopes and suffering hearts. We sat around our camp-fires 
overwhelmed by that greatest of all losses that can overtake a sol- 
dier—the loss of flag and country. We mourned over the dead bodies 
of our fallen comrades or relatives, though we had always known 
that they were mortal and death must have come to them ina few 
brief years at best; but his flag and his country, the soldier believes 
tobe immortal. All the love of his heart, the ambition of his man- 
hood, and his hopes for his children are clustered around them. 
Life, wealth, friends ; all these he can lose with a smile on his brave 
face; but the loss of his country has to him the bitterness of death. 
Sitting in our desolation we envied our dead comrades and felt, as 
we looked at our flag, the truth of the words— 
‘¢How much more happy they who fell 
Beneath it in unfaltering trust ; 
Than we who loved it just as well 
Yet lived to see it trail the dust.’’ 

The sad silence was broken now and then by a bitter curse—now 
and then by a sob from a strong man, and then silence again, more 
eloquent than words. At length a tall, gaunt six-footer, who had 
said nothing since the news came, but had been sitting with his face 
hidden on his arm, arose slowly in the fire-light, with tears on his 
tugged cheeks, to speak a wordof comfort. ‘‘ Well, boys,” said he, 
drawing his ragged sleeve over his eyes, ‘‘ there’s one conserlation, 
if they did beat us, we hilt ’em powerful oneasy for a while.” The 
laugh which followed this effort at comfort did more to rouse us from 
our bitter despair than far more eloquent words, urging resignation 
and the duties of life that remained to us, could possibly have done. 
And when we remember the tremendous odds, of men and re- 
sources, against us, the story of our brave struggle is graphically, 
though quaintly told in the fact that for so long a time we did hold 
them ‘‘ powerful oneasy.” 
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(Written for the Brvovac.] 


THE JACKSON-ELLSWORTH TRAGEDY. 


That, during the war, and for some time afterward, misstatements 
should be ignorantly made, was to be expected. It is time now, if 
there ever is to be a time, to let the truth see the light. Perhaps, no 
event occurred in the last war about which there was so much mis- 
representation, as the Jackson-Ellsworth tragedy, in Alexandria, 
Virginia. In the South, Jackson was the noble Roman, and Ells- 
worth, the savage chief of Chicago ruffians. In the North, an 
opposite opinion prevailed. After a long time, among other things, 
it dawned upon the South that one of their many rooted false impres- 
sions was, that Ellsworth was a bloody-minded ruffian, They were 
indeed, surprised to learn the truth, that he was a high-spirited and 
accomplished gentleman, and that he fell in the conscientious dis- 
charge of duty. The Northern mind is, however, still uninformed 
as to the motives and character of Jackson. Recently, there ap- 
peared in the Philadelphia Z?mes, an article in which Ellsworth is 
spoken of as an officer of brilliant promise, while Jackson is referred 
to as a scoundrel of low degree, and a remorseless murderer. Its 
publication in the Zymes proves the extent of the ignorance on this 
subject, for no paper has been more enterprising in finding and pub- 
lishing the stubborn facts of the war. To shed light upon this sub- 
ject, and to vindicate the character of Jackson, the following state- 
ment, by a prominent citizen of Alexandria, Virginia, is given to the 
public: 

In the spring of 1861, the ‘Marshall House,” at Alexandria, 
Virginia, was kept by James W. Jackson, a man of highly-respect- 
able family, from the adjoining county of Fairfax. He was an ardent 
secessionist, and some time before Virginia seceded from the Union, 
hoisted upon the hotel a large Confederate flag. Alexandria had 
been strongly Union in the sentiment of its people, but the measures 
of the administration and the tone of the Northern press, were rap- 
idly changing that seatiment; still, the hoisting of the flag before the 
State had seceded, was condemned by many judicious persons. 

Threats were said to have been made by parties in Washington, 
that they would come to Alexandria and take the flag down, where- 
upon Jackson, who was a most determined man, announced that he 
would certainly kill any one who attempted it, and he placed at the 
head of the stairs a small brass cannon, loaded, it is said, with slugs 
and scraps of iron. 
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At length came the memorable night of the 23d of May. That 
day, the people of Virginia had ratified, by their votes, the ordinance 
of secession, and Alexandria had given a very heavy majority for 
that ratification, though the occupation of the city, by Federal troops, 
had been, for some time, almost hourly expected. There was intense 
excitement ; a band of music, ‘ollowed by a crowd of people, paraded 
the streets and serenaded prominent persons; speeches were made, 
and a general jollification was indulged in. This was kept up until 
alate hour. Jackson had been persuaded by friends that it was dan- 
gerous to have a loaded cannon commanding the principal stair-case 
of the hotel, and that an attempt to take down his flag was extremely 
improbable; he, therefore, yielded to their wishes, and removed the 
cannon to the yard. 

About daybreak on the morning of the 24th, the New York Fire 
Zouaves, under the command of Colonel Elmer E. Ellsworth, with 
the First Michigan Infantry, came from Washington—the former 
landing under cover of the guns of the U. S. Steamer Pawnee—and 
occupied Alexandria, the Confederate troops retiring in good order, 
except Captain M. D. Ball’s company of cavalry, from Fairfax, which 
was captured, Leaving his men, before the occupation was effected, 
Colonel Ellsworth, with a disregard for military discipline which, at 
alater period of the war, would, no doubt, have been severely cen- 
sured, took with him four or five men, and proceeded to the Mar- 
shall House. Accosting a gentleman whom he found in the office, 
he inquired whether he was the proprietor. Being answered in the 
negative, he and his guard proceeded up stairs. The house is a 
three-story one, and from the third story a step-ladder led to the loft 
orgarret. In this was the trap door, above which the flag was flying. 
To the roof Ellsworth ascended ; he secured the flag, which he par- 
tially wrapped around him, and had descended to the third floor, 
when Jackson, aroused by the noise, appeared in his night-clothes, 
from his room in the back building, armed with a double barreled 
shotgun. He came out upon a landing, some three or four steps 


below Ellsworth, who, upon seeing him, cried out: *‘ I have the first 
prize!” to which Jackson replied: ‘‘ And I have the second!” at 
the same time firing at him with fatal effect. He immediately dis- 
charged the second barrel, but Sergeant Boston Corbett had replied 
with his musket to the first shot, and it was as he fell pierced by a 
bullet. His aim was thus disturbed, and the shot entered the casing 
of a door behind the party. His body was pinned to the floor of the 
landing by a bayonet, driven through it, and he lay there, in a pool 
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of his blood, while the body of Ellsworth, wrapped in the captured 
flag, was removed, and a guard placed around the house; when it 
was removed, an inquest was held over the body, and the verdict 
rendered, ‘* That James W. Jackson came to his death by the hands 
of the troops of the United States, while in defense of his private 
property, in his own house,” a verdict which was ridiculed at the 
time by ‘* Bull Run” Russell, in his correspondence to the London 
Times, and which, to-day, seems to us a strange one, though when it 
was given, it was differently regarded. ‘The body of Jackson, dressed 
in the uniform of an artillery company of which he had been captain, 
was then placed in a coffin and exposed to view in the parlor of the 
hotel, and was subsequently carried to his old home and buried, a 
pass for that purpose being granted by the Federal officer command. 
ing in the city. 


THE MOTHER AND TWO SONS. 


The writer was wounded at Chickamauga, and carried to the 
Widow Reed’s house, at Reed’s Bridge, where Helm’s brigade hos- 
pital was established. In the room with me was General Helm and 
Major Rice E. Graves, and, on the same mattress, laid on the floor, 
was a young man from the Ninth Kentucky, who was shot through 
the upper part of the body. ‘The passage and yard were full of groan- 
ing and dying soldiers. Mrs. Reed was passing to and fro, render- 
ing all the assistance in her power, and much distressed over our 
pitiable condition. About midnight General Helm died. Major 
Graves was mortally wounded, and suffering the most intense agony. 
The young soldier who shared my mattress was in great pain, and 
when this dear, good woman would come to our bed, he would take 
her hand, and hold it and caress it, and call her mother, telling her 
that she reminded him so much of his own loved mother, in Ken- 
tucky. This blessed mother would kneel down on the mattress over 
him, and do all her poor, broken heart could to soothe him in his 
excruciating suffering and anguish. I say broken heart, because 
she told us that she had two boys in that same battle, from whom she 
had not heard. You can imagine her feelings. I heard her, myself, 
repeatedly say, after this poor boy had kissed her wrinkled hands 
and addressed her as mother, ‘I am only doing for you, my son, 
what, I hope, some other mother is doing for my boys, if they need 
it, if God wills they are yet alive.” 


You will agree with me, reader, 
that she certainly was entitled to receive her own to her bosom again. 
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After General Helm’s death, opiates were administered to us three, 
who yet lived, and the awful night was passed in silence in that 
chamber of death. When morning came, I awoke to find Mrs. Reed 
kneeling over a corpse at my side. The gentle, young, Kentucky 
soldier boy had given his all for the land he loved, and though his 
own mother was not there to kiss his cheek and sob out her heart 
over his form, the Reed boys’ mother dropped her tears and prayers 
over him. As weak, and nearly unconscious as I was, the scene was 
impressed upon me so I will never forget it. Graves nearly gone; 
Helm and this bright lad a ready at rest, and only I, of the occu- 
pants, left. 

The mother had not remained long, after I awoke, until she 
started, at some familiar sound to her, and a moment after, two 
strong men had her in their arms. Her boys had come back, safe. 
I visited the old hospital in December, 1881t. The blessed woman 
had gone to her everlasting and joyful reward, but the two boys were 
there, and in good health; and what is more, they knew me, and 
said their mother had told them of that fearful night, and men- 
tioned my name often to them. 

I have not painted this picture very artistically, but it is as true 
as gospel. The blood-mark on the floor can still be seen in the 
corner, where our mattress lay. The elder Mr. Reed said they had 
been unable to wash it out. 

FRED. JOYCE. 


AN EXTRAORDINARY STAMPEDE. 


Mr. Eptror—Fred Joyce’s story, in the last number of the 
Bivouac, of a stampede in the infantry, recalls a similar affair in 
cavalry, which has more than once been told to me by an old sol- 
dier of my acquaintance. Simon Jarvis splits rails for me every 
winter, and nothing delights him so much, as when the day’s work 
isdone, to spin a yarn about the war. I give it as nearly as possi- 
ble in his own words: 

‘It was one of the curiousest affairs you ever seed, and if I hadn’t 
a been there, I wouldn’t have believed it. We had been fighting 
pretty much all day. It was bilin’ July weather, when the days 
were longest and hottest. The general of my brigade, you under- 
stand, was trying to drive in the Yankee picket-line, stretched along 
the banks of the Rappahannock, so as to let the infantry column 
cross, unbeknown to the enemy. Massa Bob, you see, was slippin’ 
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up on General Meade, to give him, when he least expected it, a lick 
behind the ear. Well, after wrestling for quite a spell in the timber, 
we got Mr. Yank on the run, and drove him, with a rush, across the 
river, near Warrenton, Virginia, gobbling up nearly two hundred 
prisoners. When we got on the Washington side, we had another 
brush—my regiment did—and started Mr. Yank, with a flea in his 
ear, toward Warrenton. Pretty soon, it was night. The sky got 
black with heaps of clouds, and it was so dark you couldn’t see your 
own horse’s head. We were jogging along slow and cautious, by 
fours, with an advance-guard in front, under Captain Sykes, as cool 
aman as ever drew rein. I was awful tired, but felt so good over 
the way we had run the Yanks that day, that, like everybody else, 
I was a bragging about it. I forgot to say that, just before dark, 
General Jeb Stuart met us, and took off his hat, and said: ‘Bully 
for the old Twelfth.’ After that, we all come to the opinion that 


ours was the fightingest regiment in the army, and we was just spilin’ 
to tackle a Yankee division. Well, we were going along in this way, 
ready to bust with pride, when, all at once, I heard pistol shots in 
the rear. 

‘¢*What’s that ?’ cried Colonel M——, in a loud ard excited 
tone. 

‘*T had already squared myself in my saddle, and gathered up the 
reins, which I most know, though I couldn’t see, others were doing, 
likewise. 

*¢* Vankees charging the rear!’ was the reply. 

‘*¢T really can’t say what happened then; I only know, that in less 
than two seconds, the whole of the command was out of that road, 
some on one side and some on the other. How we got out, on my 
side, particularly, is a first-class mystery. For, when we went to 
come back, I found that we had gotten over a@ stone fence into a field. 
When I held up, there was a death like stillness all around, and noth- 
ing could be heard but the breathing and snoriing of horses. 

‘‘T didn’t know but what I was surrounded by Yankees, and 
really thought I had gone fully a mile, when I wasn’t forty yards from 
the road. Of course, I didn’t say nothing to nobody, and, for a like 
reason, nobody didn’t say nothing tome. After what seemed to be 
a quarter of an hour, though it was really about a minute, I heard 


near me me2n whisperin’. Presently, a man right by whispered: 
‘¢*Vot regiment ish dot?’ 
‘“The Dutch brogue made my hair rise up! I felt sure now that 
I was in the midst of Yankee Dutchmen. Before answering, I took 
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my pistol from the holster, and, cocking it, held it toward the sound, 
for, as I told you before, it was as black as your hat. 

««¢ What did you say, my friend ?’ said I. 

Vot regiment is dot?’ 

What do you belong to ?’ said I. 

“6 De twelve,’ said he. 

“¢All right,’ said I, putting up my pistol. There was more whis- 
pering near me and one voice sounded like I knew it. ‘Is that you, 
G——?’ said I. 

‘©* Yes, Sim,’ said he. 

‘6¢Where are the Yankees?’ said I. ‘Sh, sh,’ was all the an- 
swer I got, and my hair commenced to go up again. In abouta half 
minute more I whispered, ‘ How far are they off?’ ‘Sh, sh!—all 
around us.’ So then we were in the jaws of the lion, or else booked 
for Camp Chase. 

‘* After that I was stock still, moving nothing but my right hand to 
pat my horse on the neck to keep him quiet. But the voices around 
me got louder, and I soon found out that the people near were Con- 
federates. But we still kept on talking in whispers, for all thought 
the Yankees were ina stone’s throw. 

‘*Soon we heard somebody talking on the other side of the road. 
‘Hello, over there, said one of the men, * What command is 
that?’ ‘Who are you?’ they hollered back. Then there was an 
awful pause. At last one of our crowd said, ‘We asked you fust.” 
Then we could hear ’em laughin’ on the other side. Says one man, 
‘That’s Colonel M. laughin’, sure as a gun,’ and as true as you are 
sitting thar it was the other half of the regiment. We all began to 
laugh as we went back to the road, especially when we had trouble 
in getting over the stone fence. We had hardly gotten on the road 
before I heard a man say right behind me, ‘Surrender you -— —,’ 
andthen at different points, front and rear, I heard others doing the 
same. They were capturing Yankees all around me. 

‘‘Once I heard a big fuss near. It was twomen quarreling about 
a prisoner’s arms, each saying that he had captured him. I was, of 
course, upset by all this a little and tried mightily to make a capture, 
but got such a cussing for friskiness that I dried up and rode on in 
the darkness, wondering if the whole thing wasn’t a dream anyhow. 
Inever did know where those Yankees came from till about a month 
afterwards, when Captain Sykes told me that while our regiment was 
out of the road, sixty Yankees went along the pike between us, and 
going on were captured by his advance-guard. They had fallen back 
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you see from the Rappahanock line after-dark, and not knowing that 
there were any of our men ahead of them had come on and over- 
taking us thought they were among friends, and that’s the way it all 


came about.” 
Company G, 


FEDERAL AID. 

Epiror Bivouac: I don’t understand why there should be so 
much argument on this subject. It seems to me that there is butone 
side to the question. Only I don’t look at it at all in the light of ‘‘aid,” 
simply part payment for wasted lands and confiscated goods; all of 
which, of course, were ‘‘ military necessities,” demanded by the occa- 
sion. Aftera lapse though, of twenty years, the compounded interest 
on the forced loan would run up the figures pretty high, and we may 
reasonably ask, from their redundant treasury, that facilities for the 
advancement of knowledge, and that ‘‘ higher, broader culture” of 
our Northern friends, should be accorded the ‘‘benighted youth” of 
the South. 

I, for one, am willing to admit, that if the brotherly hands which 
are extended across the rapidly-closing chasm, returned even a (ithe 
of the values of which we were relieved during the ‘‘late unpleas- 
antness,” they would be much more eagerly clasped ; for poverty 
and toil appreciate neither sentiment nor poetry, unless based upon 
the firm foundation of sfecte value. 

If the South is really a part of the whole, which four years of 
painful demonstration went to prove, why shouldn’t she be entitled 
to like advantages with the other component parts ? 

The generation that sinned (?) is rapidly dropping to the rear. 
Shall the misdeeds of the fathers be forever visited upon the unof- 
fending children? Motives of policy would suggest that this rising 
generation in the South, should at least have equal cause for pride 
in, and gratitude to the Federal Government that is accorded to the 
“nation’s wards.” Re. 


A Toucu GeorGian.—That the human family is growing tougher, 
morally and otherwise, is probable. There is a man in Warren 
county, Georgia, who was in seventeen battles during the Confed- 
erate war; was wounded several times; has been struck by lightning 
three times; lay insensible from one shock three days, and is now 
not more than forty years of age, and is as healthy as any man, and 
weighs over two hundred pounds. 
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Youths’ Department, 


THE BOLD GUERRILLA BOY. 


February 17. 1 went on the raid yesterday, and a glorious time 
wehad. If the guerrillas don’t get a vote of thanks from Congress, 
it won’t be because they don’t deserve it. We do our duty, and we 
hurt the Yankees very much. There were about forty of us, with 
the captain. We went across the country till we got into a woods 
which crossed the road leading from Uniontown to Pikeville. The 
captain had heard that a brigade of Yankees would pass along, going 
to the army. When they told me it was a brigade, I thought the 
captain was crazy to attack so many men with his little party. The 
more I thought of it, the more reckless it seemed. I was willing 
enough to fight any even party, and would do my best, even against 
aparty larger than ours; but I did not think I would be serving my 
country reasonably if I rushed out with fifty men to attack at least a 
thousand. 

We had dismounted and tied our horses to pine trees. After 
thinking the matter over for some time, I thought it was clearly my 
duty to warn the captain against fighting such large odds. So I went 
up to where he was standing, under a pine tree by himself, and said 
to him : 

“Captain Jumper, do you know there is a brigade of Yankees 
coming down the road?” 

“Ves, sir, I do,” replied the captain. 

“Well, captain,” said I, “all I’ve got to say is, that we can’t do 
any good in attacking such a large force. I am willing to fight any- 
thing like an even party, but I don’t see any sense in fifty men fight- 
ing one thousand.” 

‘““Mr. Buster,”’ said he, “‘ go back to your place, or I’ll put a bul- 
let through your head.” 

He looked so infernal fierce, that, out of respect to his rank, I 
fell back pretty quick to my place. Confound him! I don’t see 
any use in his talking to me in that way. 

When I got back to my place I got to talking to Jim about the 
odds we were going to fight, but he made the matter plainer to me 
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by saying that we were only going to attack the stragglers. This 
seemed to me much more sensible, and I don’t see why the captain 
couldn’t have told me about it; but some people never have any 
manners. 

We waited in the woods until 12 o’clock without seeing a single 
man on the road. At last the head of their column came over the 
hill, and they kept on coming until I thought there was no end to 
them. I never did see so many men together before in my life. If 
there were only a thousand men there every man must have looked 
more than double. I thought they must see us, and then we would 
be lost. I held my very breath, for fear of making any noise that 
might bring ruin on our party. My horse stamped on the ground 
once, and I was about to carry him back farther into the woods, in 
order to prevent him from showing to the enemy the position of our 
party, but the captain shook his head at me, and I stopped. 

Presently the Yankees got opposite to us, and we could hear them 
tramping along, and even could distinguish their voices. I thought 
it was a useless risk the captain ran in coming so close to the road, 
There was no knowing but the Yankees had sent a party to go around 
in the rear of the woods that we were in. When this thought oc- 
curred to me, I thought the best thing I could do for the safety of 
our party was to keep an eye on the rear. So I did this, every now 
now and then giving a glance to the front to see what was going on. 
It seemed to me that they were two hours in passing us, but Jim 
says that the main body got by in half an hour. 

After the main body had passed, squads of Yankees came along 
in the rear. They came alung rather too thick for us at first, but 
soon they dwindled down to ten or twelve in a squad; then to five 
or six; then to two or three. When they reached this last number 
we moved down close to the road, and the captain and four men 
broke out suddenly from the pines, captured three Yankees, and 
brought them back. After he had disarmed them, he sent them back 
through the woods with two men. Presently along came two more 
Yanks. Out popped some more guerrillas and captured them with- 
out firing a shot, and sent them to the rear. ‘This thing went on for 
some time, till we had picked up a dozen Yankees without firing a 
shot. 

I had kept my ground up to this time, knowing that the other 
men were more experienced than I was, and fearing that I might risk 
the safety of the party if I should go out and fail. However, as I 
saw how the thing was done, I determined to capture the next Yan- 
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kee that came along. So I straightened myself in the saddle, held a 
tight rein, and cock :d my pistol. 

It was some time before anything was seen on the road. During 
this interval, my heart beat right loud. and I swallowed my spit with 
difficulty. It was not from fear, for, when I went into the army, I 
knew I was going to risk my life, and I was willing todoit. But 
then, the thought that I was sitting there one minute and might be in 
eternity the next, was a right serious reflection for the bravest of 
men. However, my country called, and I was determined to do my 
duty. 

Presently along came two Yankees. ‘The front fellow had a gun 
on his shoulder, and was whistling as he walked along. His com- 
panion was walking a few yards in the rear, and had something on 
his back that looked like a drum. The captain gave the signal, and 
out Jim and I broke from the pines. Jim got out on the road a shade 
sooner than I did, and so he made for the front fellow. Right at the 
rear Yankee I rode, and I made such a dash, in order to take him by 
surprise, that my horse ran up against him and tumbled him down, 
flaton the road, and he and his drum rolled over each other once or 
twice. As the fellow looked pretty savage, and seemed as if he was 
about to draw a pistol, I let fly a shot at him as he dodged behind 
hisdrum. The movement of my horse must have disturbed my aim, 
for, though I was leaning flat on my horse’s neck, so as to get a bet- 
teraim, my bullet struck the ground right at my horse’s feet. How- 
ever, the Yankee threw u» his arms and hollered, ‘‘I surrender!” 
So I rode up, and drove him ahead of me into the pines, just in rear 
of Jim and his Yankee. 

The captain then told us to push on through to the other prison- 
ers, and said he would come on in rear, as he feared my shot would 
bring a crowd of ankees after us. We obeyed his orders promptly, 
and soon joined the rest of our party, on the other side of the 
woods. As soon as the captain came up, we set off towards home. 
When we had gotten at a safe distance, we halted and went through 
the prisoners. We made a pretty good haul of greenbacks, knives, 
pipes, watches, etc. I had good luck in the division. I got as my 
share about ten dollars in greenbacks, a pipe (a first-rate briar root 
one), and a silver watch. ‘The watch looks very shiny and new. I 
think it will keep first-rate time. 

After dividing the spoils, our sergeant took down the names and 
regiments of the prisoners, and we then turned them loose. After 
that, we came on home. 

Vol. Il, No. 7—21. 
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I like this guerrilla life very much. , A man can do just as much 
(in fact, more) for his country as he can ‘in the regular army, and 
then the plunder he gets is his own. He ought to have the plun- 
der, for, when a man risks his own life, as we do so often, he ought 
to have something for it. If this war lasts ten years, | am going to 
stay with the guerrillas, unless I get shot. I wouldn’t be surprised 
if Ido get shot. I ran a narrow risk in charging the drummer, for, 
if the fellow had had a pistol, he would have dropped me, sure. 
However, the excitement of danger is worth the risk. 


(Written for the Brvovac.] 


SALLY’S RIDE. 
On a bright Sunday morning, Sally sat upon the gallery of her 


_uncle’s house slowly swaying backward and forward in alow rocking: 


chair. In her hand was her prayer-book, but I greatly fear she had 
not read as devoutly as she ought, for while her finger was held be- 
tween the shut covers, marking ‘‘ the Psalms for the day,” her bright 
eyes wandered continually over the lovely scene before her. Above 
her head branches of tender green were tossing merrily in the March 
wind, at her feet lay a parterre bright with spring buds and flowers. 
Beyond the garden fence, the carriage road described a curve and 
swept away under the lofty pines which here bounded the view. On 
either side lay fields of newly-planted cotton. Behind the house, 
seen through the wide-open doors and windows, the orchard gleamed 
pink and white. Still beyond, blue smoke curled upward from the 
cabins of the negroes in ‘‘ the quarter ”—almost a village in itself. 
The noise of their children at play was borne upon the wind mingled 
with the weird chanting of hymns by the older negroes. ‘The family, 
with the exception of Sally, had gone to church—a distance of 
twelve miles. 

For weeks it had been known that ‘‘ Wilson’s raiders ” would be 
likely at any time to appear, but continued security had lulled the 
apprehensions of the planters hereabouts, and besides they de- 
pended upon Confederate scouts to give timely warning. But sud- 
denly on this peaceful Sunday a confused noise from the direction of 
“‘the quarter” startled Sally,and directly a crowd of frightened negroes 
ran to the house with the tale that a party of scouts had been driven 
in and reported the Yankees approaching and only ten miles away. 
The sense of responsibility which at once took possession of the girl’s 
mind overmastered her terror. She, as well as a few servants con- 
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sidered worthy of trust, had received clear instructions how to act in 
such an emergency, but before anything could be accomplished, a 
party of horsemen (Confederates) rode up and hastily giving the in- 
formation that the Federals had taken ‘‘ the Pleasant Hill road,” 
dashed off again. This knowledge did not relieve Sally’s mind, 
however, for on ‘‘the Pleasant Hill road” lay the fine plantation of 
another uncle, Dr. 
seer, unaware of the approach of the raiders, would, unless warned- 
not have time to run off the valuable horses. By the road the enemy 
had taken the distance was several miles, but there was a ‘short 
cut” through the woods which would bring a rapid rider to the plan, 
tation much sooner, and at once it occurred to our heroine to send a 
boy on the only available animal, an old white mule, which had long 
enjoyed exemption from all but light work as a reward for faithful 
services in the past. Alas! Sally found she had ‘‘ reckoned with- 
out her”’—negro. Abject terror had overcome even the habitual 
obedience of the servants, and not one would venture; they only 
rolled their eyes wildly and broke forth into such an agony of prot- 
estation, that the girl ceased to urge them, and dismayed at the 
peril she was powerless to arrest, sat down to consider matters. 

She knew that the family had that morning driven to church and 
so the carriage horses were safe for the present. But there was the 
doctor’s buggy horse, a magnificent iron gray, and Persimmon, her 
cousin’s riding horse, a beautiful cream-colored mare with black, 
flowing mane and tail, and Green Persimmon, her colt which was like 
its mother, and scarcely less beautiful. Besides, there were horses 
and mules, which if not so ornamental were indispensable. O, 
these must be runoff and saved—but how? Goaded by these thoughts, 
and upon the impulse of the moment, the girl ordered a side-saddle 
to be put upon ‘* Old Whitey,” and hastily mounting, belabored the 
astonished beast until yielding to the inevitable he started off at a 
smart trot. 

Once in the woods Sally’s heart quailed within her and her terror 
was extreme. The tramp, tramp of her steed, she thought was as 
loud as thunder, and felt sure that thus she would be betrayed. The 
agitation of the underbrush caused by the wind seemed to her to de- 
note the presence of aconcealed enemy. She momentarily expected 
a‘*Yank”’ to step from behind a tree and seize her bridle. As she 
rushed along, hanging branches (which at another time she would 
have stooped to avoid) severely scratched her face and disheveled 
her hair, but never bending she urged on old Whitey until he really 


, who was, she knew, absent, and the over-- 
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seemed to become inspired with the spirit of the occasion and to re- 
gain his youthful fire, and so dashed on until at length Sally drew 
rein at the bars of the horse lot, where the objects of her solicitude 
were quietly grazing, with the exception of Green Persimmon, who 
seemed to be playing a series of undignified capers for the amuse- 
ment of her elders. 

To catch these was a work of time, and Sally looked on in an 
agony of impatience. But fortunately, a neighbor rode up just then 
with the news that for some unknown reason the Federal soldiers 
had, after halting awhile just beyond the forks of the road, marched 
back to the river and were recrossing. With the usual inconsistency 
of her sex, Sally now begantocry, and trembled so violently that she 
was fain to dismount and submit to be coddled and petted awhile by 
the old servants. She declared that she never could repass those 
dreadful woods, but later, a sense of duty overcame her nervousness, 
and, the family having returned, escorted by her cousins and followed 
by a faithful servant, she returned to her anxious friends, who in one 
breath scolded her for having dared so great risks, and in the next 
praised her courage and devotion. 

* * * * * 

The visit of the raiders was, alas! not long delayed, but its atten- 
dant horrors may not here be described. ‘The terrible story may, 
perhaps, be told at another time—for the present, aw revoir. 

VIOLETTA. 


{Written for the Bivovac.] 


A SURPRISED WAGON-TRAIN. 


Mr. Epiror: Having grown up since the war, I was, of course, 
not in it, but my father was, and he talks a great deal about it to me. 
I hear, also, much about it from a colored man who lives at our 
house, and who drove a team for four years, in Major Moore’s train, 
of Jones’ division. Uncle Jake loves to tell about the war and the 
battles he wasn’t in, and I thought,may be, you might like to hear one 
of his stories, so I have written it down for you to print, if you think 
it worth the while. 

“« Was I skeered, the first time I heerd the big guns roar? Well, 
hunny, [ ’spose I mought have been. You see, I was insperienced, 
and didn’t know how close a ball could come to you without hurtin.’ 
Lemme see. It was on a Sunday, at what they call the Fust Man- 
assah.” 

‘* Baill Run, uncle, is what the history says.” 
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‘* What you gwine to tell me ’bout history for? | Wasn’t I there, 
child? I tell you our folks called it Fust Manassah. Though Bully 
Run is a good name for it, you heerd me! Well, as I was saying, it 
were on a Sunday mornin’. I had just fed my mules, and had sot 
down on a stump to rest my bones, when, kee-jong! went guns, over 
the trees, ’twurds Farfax Court-house. I riz rite up, and stepped 
out lively for Massa Moore’s tent. I hadn’t mo’an got to the door 
when he cum out in his shirt sleeves, and said: ‘ Jake,’ said he. 

Salut 

‘¢¢Tell Mr. Blakely to harness up his mules!’ 

‘«¢Vis, sah!’ said I, startin’ to go. 

‘Just then, thar wuz anuther scanlous roar. It peared like a 
yeathquake had sot in, and then thar cum a flutterin’ through the 
ar’, somethin’ that you couldn’t see, a whinin’ like a houn’ puppy, 
only more so. I looked to see which way it was gwine, when it 
bust jist beyant me, tearin’ the tops of trees, and raisin’ the dust near 
the teams. The creetur’s tails and manes stood on eend, and they 
got as fur away as their halters, you know, wud let’um. Thar was 
a monsous jumpin’ and snortin’ and runnin’ all aroun’, but sumhow 
or other, I had tuck root.” 

‘¢Why, what was the matter with you?” 

‘*Hunny, when Uncle Jake doan’ know what to do, he doan’ do 
nuthin’.” 

‘¢ Were you scared ?” 

‘*’Skeer’d ? Who’s me? What fur time had I fur dat? The 
thing hadn’t mo’ than gone off afore Massa Moore, he hollered out : 

‘¢ ¢ What are you doin’, standin’ there, you black rascal ?’ 

¢Ves, sah!’ sed I. 

‘¢* Tell Mr. Blakely to hitch up, and move out, right away.’ 

‘You better ’bleeve I skipped out lively fur Mr. Blakely’s place 
of business. But afore I retched it, I see’d him a comin’. ‘The 
Major sez fur us to git out’n here,’ I holler’d. 

‘¢* All right!’ said Mr. Blakely, a wheelin’ roun’ an’ yellin’ at 
the drivers. Well, I hadn’t mo’an got the harness on my off mule, 
when another one of dem bumbers cum acruisin’ along, an’ bust pooty 
nigh whar Mr. Blakely was a standin.’ If it hadn’t bin I wuz so con- 
sarned about tyin’a hame-string then, hunny, I wud hav busted 
mysef.”’ 

“Why, what was the matter with you?” 

‘¢Who sed anythin’ wuz de matter wid me? Wan’t I ’ludin’ to 
Mr. Blakely ? When de thin’ went off, he jist lept in de a’r, an’ cum 
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down on his knees, a lookin’ like he wuz a kneelin’ on his coffin, 
Some of the drivers laff’d at ’im, and then—well, it wuz sinful, the 
way he cuss’d, an’ he a chutch member, too, an’ all along, before, as 
innocent-lookin’ as a sheep. Hunny, you mayn’t bleeve me, but, as 
sho as you’s born, my saddle-mule, Dobbin, stopped his cuttin’ up, 
an’ kep’ a turnin’ aroun’ so, at the bad words, that I couldn’t, no 
ways, buckle de throat-latch, an’ Mr. Blakely a rippin’ an’ a rarin’ 
all the time, kase I wudn’t hurry. You see, Dobbin wuz the contra- 
riest an’ thinkinest mule in de army. He studied devilment same as 
a boy, an’ gloried in a row, mo’ pertickilerly when it wan’t his own 
funeril. I hev seen dat mule stan’ an’ look at the picters in a book, 
as de win’ kinder turned de leafs over, an’ though he couldn’t read 
nor talk, he might as well, fur he understood evry word you sed, an’ 
one day—” 

‘* Well, did you get out of that place?” 

‘‘In a manner, we did. If you’d a seed Mr. Blakely a ridin’ 
along de train, a clubbin’ de mules, an’ cussin’ de drivers, you’d hev 
tuck us fur Comanches. We wan’t mo’an haf an hour goin’ de fo’ 
miles, to de junction, and Mr. Blakely wan’t dat.” 

‘Why, how do you mean ?” 

‘* Jist as we passed a piece of woods, we seed a lot of hossmen 
gallopin’ t’wurds de train. ‘Yankees!’ yelled Mr. Blakely, an’ de 
way he went, a layin’ whup to his Boston mare. I nuver seed him 
no mo’ till [ got to de junction, whar he an’ Massa Moore wura 
laffin’ an’ talkin’ over de race.”’ 

‘* What time did Major Moore get there ?” 

‘*Law! hunny, Icouldn’t tell! I thought he wuz out militaryin’ 
till I seed him thar, and Mr. Blakely sed he had tuk a short cut to 
find out a good campin’-groun.” 


CHIp. 


THE SKIRMISH LINE. 


Jim MANN was a private in the Twelfth Tennessee Cavalry and 
the prowling thief of the brigade. No night was ever too dark for 
Jim to ‘*get in” his work. One night the brigade was temporarily 
in command of an ex-preacher who was playing colonel and knew 
very little of the play, as he usually misconstrued his orders or 
missed the right road, and this time the command was lost in West 
Virginia. The night was of Plutonian darkness and the rain was 0 
the ‘‘ pitch-fork ” order, and while the bewildered colonel took him- 
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self to a farm-house near by, to inquire the way to the Confederacy, 
the men were enjoined to strict silence, which injunction they relig- 
iously obeyed until Irvine Shield broke the oppressive stillness by 
shouting, ‘‘ Boys, what a good night this would be for Jim Mann’s 
business.” <A lusty shout followed with the usual avalanche of smart 
sayings, and this brought the angry colonel to the front with an order 
to move on. When the Confederate camps became destitute of things 
worth stealing, Jim deserted to the enemy. 


Bos J. was in most respects an exemplary Christian soldier and 


kept the decalogue holy except in one particular; he believed that 


‘‘cleanliness was next to godliness” and would steal soap. 

The army of General Early was nearing Washington City and 
Bob saw a bucket of soft soap which he confiscated and took to 
camp. It was the work of but a few minutes to find a creek, divest 
himself of his dusty clothes, and after a generous smear of the 
saponifier to plunge into the grateful water. 4 disappointed look over- 
spread his features as he emerged from the water, but this was quickly 
concealed behind a contented smile thrown out to a group of soldiers 
who were appealing to him for a ‘‘divide” of the soap. Bob hesi- 
tated for a long time, but finally told them not to use it a//, and then 
hied himself to camp where he startled his messmates by screams of 
maniacal laughter, which, of course, they did not understand until 
Bob ‘‘ double quicked” from camp, closely followed by a crowd of 
half. dressed soldiers, on whose exposed shoulders great drops of 


greasy water stood out like beads. Bob had stolen a bucket of wag- 


on-grease instead of soap, and the obliged bathers wanted to find 
the ‘‘ feller who didn’t want them to use a//the soap.” 


SoLDIERS who served under the ‘‘Stars and Bars” might have 
imagined themselves present at a reunion of the Army of Northern 
Virginia, if they had listened to the heartiness with which a call for 
cheers for the ‘‘ Confederate Army” was responded to at the reunion 
of the War Veterans of the Seventh Regiment, at Delmonico’s, on 
Saturday night last. The cheers were suggested by a story General 
Molineaux told, of the courtesy shown to him by some Confederate 
officers with whom he exchanged prisoners under a flag of truce. 
After the exchange had been completed, a note was handed from an 
orderly of his, who was a prisoner that had not been included in the 
exchange. He asked the Confederate Commissioners what could be 
done for him. The reply was: ‘* Molineaux, we like you, and we 
will make you a present of your orderly, but if you can give us two 
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or three reams of that fine letter-paper you have, and a couple of 
bottles of whiskey, we will call it a square deal, if you will.”—Army 
and Navy Journal. 


CONFEDERATE GENERALS AND LIEUTENANT-GENERALS.—Only 
two of the five full generals of the Confederacy are living. These 
are: Joseph E. Johnston, ex-United States Senator, residence, 
Richmond, Virginia; and General P. G. T. Beauregard, Adjutant. 
general of Louisiana, who lives in New Orleans. 

Of the twenty-one Lieutenant-generals, but nine are living: Gen- 
eral Wade Hampton, United States Senator, Columbia, S. C.; Gen- 
eral Gordon, ex-United States Senator, Atlanta, Ga.; D. H. Hill is 
President of an Alabama college; S. D. Lee is President of a Missis- 
sippi college; A. P. Stewart is President of the University of Mis- 
sissippi; Jubal Early is principal owner of the Louisiana Lottery, at 
New Orleans; S. B. Buckner is a farmer in Kentucky, and a pos- 
sible Governor, and Joseph EK. Wheeler is a member of Congress 
from Alabama. General Longstreet is a United States Marshal for 
the State of Georgia. 


THE UNIFORM OF THE CoNFEDERACY.—While a brigade of cav- 
alry was passing over the road, near Charlestown, Virginia, a carriage 
was met, from a window of which a little girl thrust her head, and 
pointing to the remains of the only gray uniform in sight, cried 
out: ‘*O, ma, look! If there ain’t one who’s got a uniform ! ” 


‘*Apout the hour of midnight I set out to find my own apart- 
ment and I lose myself in the galleries, saloons and corridors. 
At last I slowly open a déor, taking it for mine, and I see a lady 
beginning to undress, attended by her maid. I shut the door as fast 
as I can, and begin again to search for my own room, _ [ at last find 
some one who shows methe way. I go to bed. The next day, at 
dinner, the Queen said to me, laughingly: ‘Do you know that you 
entered my room at midnight?’ ‘How, ma’am? Was it your Maj- 
esty’s door that I half opened?’ ‘Certainly!’ And she began 
laughing again, and so did I. I told her of my perplexity, which she 
had already guessed; and I asked whether if, like St. Simon or 
Sully, I should ever write my memoirs, she would allow me to men- 
tion that I had opened the Queen of England’s door in Windsor 
Castle, at midnight, while she was going to bed. She gave me 
permission, and laughed heartily.”—‘' MZ. Guisot, in Private Life,” 
by his daughter, Madame de Witt. 
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RECENTLY there was an excursion up the Valley of Virginia. The 
majority of the party had not been there for more than twenty years. 
Some of the visitors had charged with Sheridan, some had ‘‘ske- 
daddled” with Banks. There were two hundred in all, representa- 
tives of forty-five regimental and battery organizations. With their 
usual promptness the veterans of Jackson and Lee went to meet 
them, and long and stubborn was the contest as to which should con- 
quer the other with kindness. For a week they fought their battles 
over again, and not a word of ill-feeling marred the pleasure of the 
occasion. 

It is said that brothers who fight each other when little, are the 
more apt to stick together when they grow up. Such may yet be the 
case with the children of America. 


WENDELL PHILLIPs is dead. Though he lived to a good old age 
he did not survive his fame. As long as the glory of Appomattox 
overshadows all other events, and American greatness is measured 
by the part men had in bringing it about, Phillips will occupy a 
conspicuous niche in the temple of fame. But the whirligig of time 
works wonderful changes. Sober history may yet reverse the judg- 
ment of the present generation. 

Philosophers say that among the leading causes of epochs are 
men of genius. Is Phillips to be numbered among the causes of the 
revolution of 1861? Surely, no single person was a more potent fac- 
tor in starting the movement. And since it resulted in the emanci- 
pation of 3,000,000 slaves, he is, with a show of propriety, called the 
“great liberator.” 

This, however, only proves he was prominent, not great. ‘* Bad 
eminence”? but makes moral deformity the more visible. Was he 
actuated by a rational and unselfish zeal? His intimates say he was. 
But what shall be said of a patriotism that denounced the Union and 
of a humanity that welcomed a fratricidal war as a means to break 
the chains of an alien race? Even his oratory was hardly genuine. 
Like the car magnioles of the French revolution, his brilliant pe- 
tiods owed their power to circumstances. The dazzling brightness of 
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his fancy diverted attention from the defects of his logic. If his 
glowing rhetoric inflamed the passions of the North, it was his fierce 
scorn that roused the resentful fury of the South. With all his fiery 
eloquence he never moved those springs of action that won the vic. 
tory. It was the love of the flag and national unity that furnished 
the Federal heroes, not the hatred of the slaveholder. 


THE spirit of reform, despairing of the civil service, has for the 
past year turned its attention to prisons and asylums. Many bari- 
ble practices have been exposed, and ‘‘ man’s inhumanity to man” 
seems of late to have concentrated its fury upon the unfortunate and 
theinsane. If the evidence of inmates is to be believed, unimagined 
scenes of cruelty are often witnessed in our most ‘* flourishing ” asy- 
lums. In these days of the new philosophies, surely we are not 
growing worse. Can it be that our fountains of sympathy have been 
exhausted by the pitiful state of the heathen Chinee, or the de- 
graded condition of disfranchised women ? 


THE recent floods, polar waves, and hurricanes in the Ohio and 
Mississippi valleys have revived many vexed questions. Among 
them not the least relevant is, what became of the mound-builders. 
The British theory that the Americans will die out like this unfortu- 
nate race, and ‘‘ leave not a rack behind,” from the excessive use of 
tobacco will now have to be readjusted. The fact that the mound- 
builders had their fixed abodes only in the winter beds of the Western 
rivers, tells the story. ‘That they were drowned out by some great 
flood no longer admits of a doubt. 


BisMARCk’s refusal to transmit the Lascar resolutions of Con- 
gress to the Prussian Reichstag or national assembly, has excited great 
indignation. The ‘‘insolence ” of the foreign potentate is regarded 
by some as a sufficient cause of war, and already the consequences 
of acollision are being carefully estimated. There is a deep and 
impenetrable mystery about the whole affair. Indeed, the public ex- 
pected nothing less, as soon as it was known that General Ochiltree 
was the mover of the resolutions. Some think that the calamity is 
the result of a personal rebuff received by Bismarck at the hands of 
Ochiltree when the latter was in Europe last. Others, that it is a 
deep laid scheme to start an Ochiltree boom. 

After all, why should Bismarck, a politician, be blamed for declin- 
ing to advertise the greatness of the recent representative of his po- 
litical enemies. America is by no means committed to the princi- 
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ples of the German Liberals. If she were, there would be little pro- 
priety in thrusting our opinions under the official nose of the German 
monarchy. It is unwarranted officiousness and is very naturally re- 
ceived with a slap in the face. 


THERE is at least one man of note in the country who is not a 
demagogue. It is W. H. Vanderbilt. He says what he thinks and 
regards not public opinion. If such a man is not cheap at one hun- 
dred millions, he is at least a respectable argument in favor of a 
moneyed aristocracy. 


To your super-subtle Confederate who, in the walks of business, 
deems it necessary to ignore the past, and nearly always to wear a 
mask, we commend the following, from the Boston Bizouac : 

‘‘We should have no respect for the Confederate soldier if he 
ceased to esteem the general who led him to victory or encouraged 
under defeat.” 

Where one Northerner dislikes him for having been in the Con- 
federate army, two of all and every one of the best thinks the more 
of him, and the soldiers, without exception, if he bears no malice. 


Ir is now proposed to grant pensions to all the able-bodied 
men in the North who stayed at home during the war. If this is for 
their indirect aid to the cause, there is the more reason for pension- 
ing the stay-at-homes in the South. 


THe Danville Riot Investigation drags its slow length along. 
The witnesses have drawn the color-line very distinctly. They fire 
by turns, and each annihilates the evidence of his predecessor. The 
issue has narrowed down to a question of veracity between negroes 
and white men. ‘The race that can boast of an Eliza Pinkston is not 
to be out-sworn by ruffian debt-payers. 


THERE is a great deal of talk about illiteracy in the South, and it 
is quite the fashion to make invidious comparisons. Massachusetts 
isthe shining exponent of culture on the one side, and Kentucky (it 
is said) of the want of it on the other. Dare we compare them ? 
Massachusetts, with a population of 1,783,000 (round numbers from 
census of 1880) has 307,000 school-children (5-15). Kentucky, 
with a population 1,648,000, has 545,c00 children (6-16), But two- 
thirds of the children in Massachusetts attend school, while not half 
of those in Kentucky are even enrolled. This is a bad showing, 
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and here the usual comparison ends. But take another look. Ken. 
tucky, with 130,000 less of population than the Bay State, has nearly 
twice as many children, while she ought to have not more than three. 
fourths as many. That is, if Massachusetts had Kentucky’s propor. 
tion of children, her population would exceed 2,000,000. Under 
the New England system there is a deficit of more than 300,000 
children. [Illiteracy is thus wiped out, but so are the innocents, 
Argue as we may, the school-system has something to do with the 
deficit. If it is not responsible for this loss to the State, then stop 
comparisons. A man with a small family can, of course, spend 
more for educating his children, than one with his ‘‘ quiver full.” 


THE invitation to the unveiling of the Lee Statue was duly 
received. Perhaps, no more appropriate spot on the continent 
could have been selected for Lee’s Statue than New Orleans. It 
represents Texas and the Gulf States, from which came the men 
who helped so much to win his glory. Though far away from the 
banks of the Potomac, they came early to the field and followed the 
banner of Lee till it went down at Appomattox. ; 

TuE Bivouac is printed in the interest of ex-Confederates, and 
its cost to subscribers is fixed at the lowest rate that will cover the 
cost of its publication. 

It has reached a point of success that additional subscriptions 
can be used in making it more interesting to all. And while we 
shall continue to use the same energy in its management as hereto- 
fore, we ask each and all of our subscribers to assist us in extending 
its circulation and inducing those who can, to contribute articles or 
reminiscences for its pages. 

Each can, with but little exertion, send us additional subscribers, 
and we ask them to make the effort for the sake of truth and their 
old comrades, and send us at least one name apiece. 

If there are any who have back numbers of Vol. I., which they 
do not wish to bind, we would be glad to get them, as we have ot 
ders for them that we can not fill, especially the double number, 9 
and ro, of May and June, for which we will pay twenty-five cents 
per copy. 
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MRS. SARAH BELL WALLER. 


History records no 
civil conflict in which 
women were as con- 
spicuous factors as were 
the mothers and daugh- 
ters of the South in the 
late struggle. If their 
deeds were those of mer- 
cy, and seemed to rob 
war of its sting, they 
were none the less he- 
roic. Sleepless devo- 
tion to the suffering, un- 
yielding faith in the 
cause, and a sublime 
resignation when calam- 
ity came, characterized 
the women of the South. 
We seek topreserve the 

ss memory of some of 
those whose unselfish devotion, above all else, consecrated a bloody 
past. 


Mrs. Saran Bett WALLER departed this life after a painful and 
protracted illness of many months, at her residence, in the city of 
Chicago, Ill., at 8:30 p.M., Thursday, 13th of December, 1883. 

Deceased was the daughter of John T. and Eliza B. Langhorne, 
and was born the 17th of November, 1821, in Maysville, Mason 
county, Kentucky. 

Her father, one of the leading business men of that city, was held 
inthe very highest esteem for his integrity, benevolence, and public 
spirit. Her mother was distinguished for her intelligence, hospi- 
tality, energy, and personal attractions. 

Mr. Langhorne, a descendant of Sir William Langhorne, first Earl 
of Giinsborough, Hampstead Heath, near London, England, was a 
native of Virginia, the grandson of Judith Cary, sister of Hon. Arch- 
ibald Cary, and was related to the Bells, Paynes, and other well- 
known families of that State. 

Mrs. Langhorne was the daughter of Colonel Devall Payne, of 
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Kentucky, the great-grandson of Sir John Payne, of Wales, who 
migrated to Virginia in 1624. Colonel Payne was a great uncle of 
General Robert E. Lee, and an officer in General Charles Scott's 
expedition, in 1791, against the Indians, on the Wabash, and com. 
minded the first battalion of mounted riflemen in the battle of the 
Thames, in October, 1813. 

Miss Sirah Bell Langhorne, their daughter, had excellent educa- 
tional advantages, and early religious training. On the 3d of May, 
1837, she was married by Rev. Dr. R. C. Grundy to Henry Waller, 
Esq., who, in a few months afterward, became a resident of Mays. 
ville, and a practicing attorney in the courts of the judicial district 
in which that city was situated. After a residence of less than five 
years in Maysville, Mr. Waller purchased and improved a tract of 
sixty-three acres of land in the vicinity, which became their country- 
seat, called Auvergne. It was eligibly situated on high, rolling 
ground, which bordered on the Maysville & Lexington Turnpike 
road, and by the judicious energy and taste of Mrs. Waller, soon be- 
came noted for its garden, its beautiful grounds, trees, fruits, and 
flowers. There in that sweet, rural home, ten children, borne by 
Mrs. Waller, were reared, until in November, 1860, Mr. Waller 
removed his family to the city of Chicago, where he had previously 
made considerable investments in real estate. They have resided in 
Chicago ever since—over twenty-three years—occupying their present 
residence, No. 210 Ashland Avenue, for nearly nineteen years. 

Mrs. Waller left many loving relatives and friends in Kentucky, 
and, within a few years after her arrival in Chicago, her fine social 
qualities and mental attractions had won for her a large circle of 
admiring associates. In form and feature she was eminently hand- 
some, and in her deportment kind, graceful, and dignified. Pos- 
sessed of high intelligence and fine literary faste, she was especially 
devoted to historical studies. With a resolute will, and of unusual 
energy, united with a strong sense of justice, she had few equals as 
a disciplinarian of children and servants, and in the management of 
domestic affairs. 

She had been a member of the Presbyterian Church for upward of 
thirty years, and during her last sickness gave most tender and grat- 
ifying tokens of her abiding faith in her blessed Redeemer. 

During the late civil war Mrs. Waller was one of the most untir- 
ing, persevering, and efficient friends of the Confederate prisoners of 
war, confined at Camp Douglass in the southern part of this city; 
every few days, accompanied by her little daughter Bell, she visited 
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MRS. SARAH BELL WALLER. 


the camp with clothing for the needy and hospital supplies for the 
sick. This she continued as long as Camp Douglass was occupied as 
aprison pen for captured Confederates,which was until the war closed. 
Her work was done in a thoroughly honorable and business way, 
acting always under the express permission and with the full knowl- 
edge and approval of the Federal officer in command of the prison. 
Astrict account was kept of all her receipts and disbursements by a 
mercantile house in this city who assisted her in this work. She ac- 
companied every delivery of clothing and supplies for the prisoners, 
and in person exacted and obtained the receipts of the commissary 
of prisoners, through whom deliveries were made to the prisoners. 
Up to the time of the ‘big fire” in Chicago, in 1871, a complete 
record of all her receipts and disbursements was in existence, but, 
unfortunately, these were destroyed at that time. Were they now in 
existence, a detailed report of her work, showing its magnitude and 
the difficulties which she encountered and overcame in carrying it 
out, would not only astonish, but touch the heart and awaken the sin- 
cere gratitude of every true Southern man and woman now living; as 
it is, memory is the only source of information now attainable. It 
would make this communication too long to enter fully into the de- 
tails which even memory can yet supply. A single line of these great 
services, which is indeed but an item in the lengthy account, ,is here 
given to illustrate, though feebly, the magnitude of the work done by 
this big-hearted Southern woman and those who assisted her, the 
amount of suffering it relieved, and the many lives saved by it. 

The Arkansas Post prisoners were brought to Chicago in mid- 
winter, numbering, I believe, about three thousand men; all, being 
from the far South, were thinly clad and ill-prepared to withstand the 
rigors of a Chicago winter, and much suffering from frosted feet and 
limbs resulted, which was soon followed by lung pneumonia, which 
became almost an epidemic among them and from which large num- 
bers died. ‘Through Mrs. Waller’s instrumentality and the generous 
donations of friends in Kentucky, Maryland, and New York, she 
had the great satisfaction of seeing them at least comfortably clothed. 
There was never a time when money sufficient to buy any one kind 


of garment for all was on hand, but beginning with heavy, woolen 
shirts and continuing till all were supplied with these, then drawers, 
and then shoes and socks; socks were always in abundance from 
Kentucky, but to shoe so many men with the means at command, 
seemed almost an impossibility. With the permission of the com- 
mandant, and his co-operation in supplying the necessary quarters to 
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work in, Mrs. Waller established a shoemaker’s shop and found 
about a dozen shoemakers, among the prisoners, who were willing to 
work. These were supplied with outfits of tools and material for 
mending old shoes, and between the old shoes repaired and the new 
shoes she was enabled to furnish, she got them fairly well shod, 
Next in order came pants—here was another almost hopeless task, 
for just about this time orders came from Washington prohibiting 
prisoners of war from receiving outside clothing from their friends 
of any other than butternut color. This was not a fashionable color 
in Chicago and Mrs. Waller almost came to the conclusion that her 
work was at an end, but ‘‘ where there’s the will there’s a way.” A 
piece of an old butternut-colored jeans coat was obtained and with it a 
piece of blue kersey—with these the dye-house was visited to ascer- 
tain if the blue could be converted into butternut. It was a success, 
Three hundred pair of condemned Federal blue pants were pur- 
chased and converted into the desired butternut. I don’t think I 
ever saw a more pleased woman in my life than was Mrs. Waller 
when starting to Camp Douglass with this first installment of the reg- 
ulation butternut pants. Suffice to say that she persevered. One kind 
of a garment at a time till she had the extreme satisfaction of seeing 
these Arkansas Post prisoners at least cumtortably clothed. 

Prisoners from Fort Donelson, Island No. 10, Shiloh, and in fact, 
from nearly all the battle fields of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Mis- 
sissippi, that were quartered at Camp Douglass, have especial cause 
to remember Mrs. Waller with feelings of gratitude. 

When the difficulties and drawbacks which attended, surrounded, 
and hampered this great work from first to last are remembered and 
fully considered, the close and arbitrary rules of those in authority, 
the jealousy and bitterness of the surrounding population, the great 
number of sick and thinly-clothed prisoners brought to Chicago dur- 
ing the war, so much suffering and with such limited means to relieve 
it, it is especially due the memory of this brave, gifted, whole- 
souled woman that her work of humanity, to which she devoted four 
years of her life with untiring industry, should be known by the sur- 
vivors, descendants, and kindred of those she so earnestly labored 
for. 

I sincerely feel that this is but a feeble description of the really 
great and meritorious work which she and her assisting friends per- 
formed. W. O. G. 
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“ELECTR A” 


A Belles Lettres Monthly for Young People, 


ANNIE E. WILSON, 
ISABELLA M. BURN, 2ditors. 


$2.00 perannum,inadvance. Twenty cents for single copy. 


IS 


The best magazine published for schools and colleges, and our older young 
people. No other magazine is specially devoted to their literary cultivation, 
[ts aim is so high and its pages so attractive, that all will be pleased. 

The Ziecira is edited by two Virginia ladies. Of its success let others speak: 

The management of the magazine has been good, and its success has been flattering. Itis 
now on a permanent basis of success, and readers need have no fears of its future. — Christan 
Observer, Louisville, Ky. 

This magazine is very unpretentious, but has more solid merit than many that are clothed 
in gaudy trappings.—Southern Churchman, Richmond, Va. 

It is carefully edited, full of life and grace, and should have a large constituency.—Gospel 
Banner, Augusta, Maine. 

Electra deserves a place in every educated home.—Canada Presbyterian. 

Electra improves with each number.— Literary Criterion, Balt., Md. 

Send ten cents for sample copy ; or better still, send the addresses of ten per- 
sons, who will probably subscribe for such a periodical and a sample copy will 
be sent you in return. 

Subscripticn Price for Electra and Bivouac when ordered together, direct 
from publisher, for one year, $2.50. 
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“Co. Aytch,” Maury Grays 
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By SAMUEL R. WATHINS, 
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De addressed to SOUTHERN Bivovac, Louisville, Ky. 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC. 


The SOUTHERN Brivovac is a monthly magazine, published under: the 
auspices of the Southern Historical Society, df Louisville, Ky., and was estab- 
lished to-preserve in book form such history and reminiscences of the war as 
fliose only who took;part in it can furnish, In works now published are found 
accounts of the movements of armies, and the great battles of the war, made 
ap principally from official reports. The object of the magazine is to supple- 
ment these by accounts which picture the soldier on the march, in camp, as well 
agin the field ; his talks arouna the bivouac fire, foraging exploits, jokes, rations, 
wounds, hospital and prison life, sufferings, and his heroism and devotion to 
his country amid it all. 

Those, who in ’61 and ’65 were called boys, are growing old, and. they owe 
to their ‘children, dead comrades, their country, and themselves that these 
things which made the substance and spirit of war life should not die with 
them; They should-aid this enterprise by their subscriptions and contributions 
toits columns, which are open to all, especially to old soldiers. And last, but 
hot least, they should preserve the noble deeds of ‘the daughters of ‘the South, 
who were the ‘power behind the, throne,” the unseen force that not only 
mursed, the sick and wounded, but clothed and fed the soldiers, drove the 
skilks.b ck to camp, and inspired the brave with more than Spartan courage. 

[ts contents will include, besides the papers of. historic interest read before 
the assoviation, short stories of the war, sketches of soldiers distinguished in 
battle, poetry, notices of individual heroism on either side, and a select miscel- 
lany of other articles, making it interesting to the old soldier, instructive and 
eitertaining to those growing up around him. 


YOUTHS’ DEPARTMENT. 


“We have a special department for the young, in which real heroes are sub- 
stituted for the imaginary ones found in most of the literature of the day. 

We want every old soldier on our books as a contributor and as a subscriber ; 
and if there are any who were gallant and true in the war, who are now too 
poor to'subscribe for it, we will send him the magazine free. 


AGENTS WANTED 


‘in every town of the South to obtain ‘subscriptions to the Bivouvac, to whom 


liberal commissions will be paid. Subscription price, $1.50 per year. 


CLUB RATES. 


Electra and BIVOUAC, one year’. 
Weekly Courier-Journal and BIVOUAG, one e year . PE 
Send money by postal or bank check. All communications and money must 


N. McDonacp, Editor. E. H. McDonatp, Business Manager. 
Private Stonewall Brigade. Major 11th Va. Cavalry. 
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YouTtus’ DEPARTMENT : 
. The Bold Guerrilla Boy. . By Prof. J. S. Blackburn, Alexandria, Vac . 
. Sally’s Ride. By Veoletta 
. A Surprised Wagon-Train. By Chip. . 
. The Skirmish Line... 
. Obituary—Mrs. Sarah Bell Waller. By W.0.G.. 
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